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STANFORD FIFTIETH 
ANNIVERSARY ' 


IN appearing on this program to com- 
memorate the fiftieth anniversary of the 
opening of Stanford University, I feel a 

Stanford and | 
We are both prod- 
fact, in the 


same year that Stanford began to offer in- 


deep sense of pleasure. 
have much in common. 

ucts of the Gay Nineties. In 
struction to a_ select of students 
under the Palo Alto, I initiated, in the city 


of St. Francis, a course for the benefit of 


eroup 


my parents, entitled ‘Trials and Tribula- 
And so it 


happened that Stanford and I have grown 


tions of Raising a First Son.”’ 


I know exactly how it feels 
And I know 


how lucky Stanford is that she was roofed 


up together. 


to be fifty vears old this year. 


with tile instead of pile, and that her multi- 
fold built of 
lapsing stone. The chief difference in our 
Stanford 
deserved repute as a private university, 


arches were solid, non-col- 


life destinies is that has won a 
whereas I have gone into the public-school 
business as head of the University of Cali 
fornia. 

But on my part at least I am sure that the 
difference between publie and private uni- 
versities, whatever it may once have been, 
is not to-day sufficiently great to warrant 
feeling of incompatibility  be- 


any great 


tween Stanford and myself. In his latest 
annual report the president of Columbia 
University, an institution which is. still 

1An address delivered 
June 20, 1941. 


at Stanford University, 


By 
ROBERT G. SPROUL 
PRESIDENT, UNIVERSITY OF 

CALIFORNIA 


called private though it lives on one of the 
busy thoroughfares of New York City, said 
There is, and can be, no such tl 
university. ... True universit 
governmental or non-government 


cease they are public SETV1ce 


instit 
non-governmental university is eng 
publie service and is, in effect 


payer. 


I agree with President Nicholas Murray 


Butler on this point. There is, or there 
should be, no fundamental difference in the 
voals sought by the so-called private, and 
the so-called public, university, or in the 
standard of values by which they appraise 
the success of their efforts. Both are seek 
ing to educate American and 


for the 


men women 


manifold) opportunities and re 


sponsibilities which the leading citizens of 


a democracy must accept. Both in a sense 


are public institutions sharing a common 


field of public service. The private institu 


a 


tion may, because of fees, tend to 


tuition 
draw a greater percentage of its students 


from one end of the established economic 


and social ladder. It will receive, however, 
students blessed with varied types of intel 
lects and capacities, just as does the public 


university. It will receive students who 
vary even more widely in equally important 
parts of the make-up known as the heart 


Like 


the public university, it will receive some 


and the conscience and the backbone. 
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students who are able to satisfy the en- 
trance requirements but who use up the last 
ounce of their surplus intelligence and will 
to do so. Like the public university, it will 
not receive some students who should have 


} 


a colleve education but who are unable to 


obtain it because of personal problems, 


usually economic. 


The Ad- 


vancement of Teaching, in its now famous 


Carnegie Foundation for the 


of education in the State of Penn- 
the 


Survey 


svilvania, found that 25 cent. of 


per 
students who went on from high school to 
college were less qualified for matriculation 
than 50 per cent. of the students who found 
it impossible to go to college. The founda- 


tion concludes : 

Taken as a group, the high-school pupils who go 
to college exhibit a superior average but that fact 
often brilliant 
young minds that are left behind because they can 
bills. And it 


situation less distressing for such students to know 


takes no aceount of the able and 


not pay college does not make the 
that at the other end of the scale the college is ae- 
cepting a large group who, even though they may 
pay full tuition, are still a drain on that surplus 
expenditure that a college ineurs over and above 


what any student returns to it. In other words, 


both state subsidies and the income from endow- 
ments are to-day flowing in large amounts to indi- 
viduals who might be replaced by more appropriate 


intellectual investments. 


Here, it seems to me, is indicated one of 
the major responsibilities of the university 
of the future; namely, to see that the money 
it spends, over and above tuition fees or 
incidental fees, goes toward the education 
of the most worthy candidates in each gen- 
eration. Ours is a republican form of gov- 
ernment which depends for its success on 
the intelligence and the knowledge of a 
majority of its voting citizens. The degree 
to which the intellectual capacity of eaeh 
veneration is utilized, through supplying 
the faets that are the tools of thought and 
through encouraging rational thinking and 
sound judgements, will be a basic criterion 


of the suecess of democracy in its present 
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future struggle to maintain itsel{ 


authoritarian 
The intelligence of the citizenry of 


and 
against forms of eovern 
Inent. 
a nation is a natural resource which tran- 
scends in importance all other natural re 
sources. It is a natural resource with the 
peculiar virtue of being best conserved by 
unlimited use. We may condone the waste 
of many natural resources on the ground 
that science will find a substitute that is 
just as good. But intelligence is unique, 
and though seience search diligently, it will 
never find a substitute for it, nor will Hitler 
or Mussolini, neither Stalin nor the War 
Lords of Japan. 

Universities, public and private both, are, 
in the last analysis, not merely training 
schools for the professions, or finishing 
schools for gentlemen; they are conserva- 
tors of the above-average intelligence of the 
nation. The implications of that responsi- 
bility universities have only just begun to 
visualize. Every conservation program 
must proceed along two lines: it must safe- 
the known of a given 
resource, and it must also, through ex- 
ploration and every other means, make 
determined effort to ascertain accurately 
the further supplies of that natural re- 
source. Heretofore, we have 
ourselves with estimating our reserves of 
intelligence on three bases: (1) the number 
of young men and women applying for en- 


euard reserves 


contented 


trance to the colleges and universities of 
America; (2) the number able to satisfy 
entrance requirements, and (3) the number 
finally graduated. As these numbers have 
increased, many individuals have expressed 
erave doubts whether we were continuing 
to tap the same high quality of intelligence 
that colleges and universities drew upon a 
veneration or two ago. Some of these 
earnest gentlemen remind me of those oth- 
ers who annually predict the exhaustion 
of the world’s petroleum resources, and 
prophesy that shortly we shall be seeking 
to recover oil from low-grade shales on the 


ee 
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surface of the earth rather than from the 
far 
[hese predictions and prophecies have been 


‘+h reservoirs beneath its surface. 
werwhelmed time and time again by addi- 

nal discoveries. They were false predie 
tious not because of faulty mathematics, but 
because of incomplete data. 

The same difficulty confronts us with re- 
spect to what I have designated as our most 
nportant natural resource, human intelli- 
ence. We don’t know how much intelli- 
nee the citizenry of this nation is capable 
We pay little attention to 


ligence unless it forces itself to the sur- 


of producing. 


ta 
11LLe 


face and trickles into a college or university 
by force of gravity. If it happens to come 
to the surface in a backwoods area or a rural 
listrict, where the process of trickling down 
to college is made difficult by distance and 
by lack of funds, the chances are that the 
trickle will sink into the earth again, ‘‘un- 
wept, unhonored, and unsung’’—unless, of 
course, it happens to be one of the fastest- 
running, highest-jumping or trickiest trick- 
es on the track, court or gridiron. 

[I am perhaps exaggerating our present 
Uni- 


versities are not completely neglecting their 


situation for purposes of emphasis. 


responsibilities for the recruiting of intelli- 
rence or entirely depending on volunteers 
from the ranks of those who think they have 
Over the 


college and 


intelligence. course of years 


every great university has 
steadily built up funds for the support of 
scholarships to be awarded to those whose 
intelligence and general societal usefulness 
might otherwise be wasted. But none has 
attempted to solve the problem in a funda- 
mental way by joining with other institu- 
tions in the same area in an effort to seek 
out all of the most promising young men 
and women in each high-school graduating 
class, and to see what opportunities are af- 
forded them to continue their education in 
the college or university best suited to their 
interests and talents. I am not implving 


that the whole burden should be earried by 
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colleges and universities, because the great 
est beneficiary from an educated citizenry 
is society. The individual, and his family, 
are also beneficiaries. And for the normal 
young man or woman the necessity of hay 
ing to work a reasonable number of hours 
each week is one of the best stimulants to 


A little hard 


work for the purpose of self-support is just 


full development that I know. 


as important in the life of a young person 
vitamins in the 
too little 


as a reasonable amount of 
diet. 
may be worse. 


Too much of either is bad; 


The private university is, perhaps, more 
handicapped in doing its full share toward 
meeting the problem of conserving intelli 
the public university. It 


eence than is 


must derive a fair proportion of its an 


nual budget from fees paid by its stu 
dents. To brine its services within reach 
of a meritorious student who is without 


resources of any kind, requires that it pas 
not only part of the student’s living ex 
penses, but also his tuition fee, or at least 
that it lend him money for that purpose to 
Perhaps the private 
full 


the privileges that it provides, not only to 


be repaid years later. 
university should exact payment for 
cover the cost of its annual operating ex 
penses, but also to make possible further 
contributions toward the discharge of its 
responsibility as a conservator of intellec 
tual resources. It is sometimes difficult to 
separate those who are barely promising 
enough to be admitted to a university from 
those who are not quite promising enough 
to justify admission. These borderline 
cases may often derive considerable benefit 
from college attendance, but they do so 
only at the cost of extra effort by the teach 
ing staff and, perhaps, obstruction of other 
Would it not be fair to ask them 


Tuition fees 


students. 
to pay more for the privilege? 
might be charged in aecordance with a 
sliding scale rather than a flat rate; and 
the 


encouraging 


money derived from those who pay 


higher fees could go toward 





IRS 


the entrance of those who may have means 
to pay only part of the fee or even those 
Some health- 
insurance groups accept new policy holders 


without regard to bodily fitness provided 


who can pay no fee at all. 


that each applicant brings in seven other 
time. In other 
words, they will risk if, 
through his own efforts, he brings in good 


applicants at the same 


accept a poor 
risks. 

This potential source of income, unfortu- 
nately, is not available to the public univer- 
But 


the public university must find other ways 


sity; so I offer the idea for general use. 


of discharging its responsibility for the con- 
servation of intelligence. It must promote 
public acceptance of the obvious fact that 
the full value of the millions of tax dollars 
which are now being invested in education 
will not be realized until additional positive 
steps are taken to equalize the economic 
burden carried by parents of the outstand- 
ing voung men and women of each genera- 
tion. It must bring public pressure to bear 
on the development of a state-wide system 
of selecting and eneouragine these out- 
standing young men and women in their 
efforts to fit themselves for effective citizen- 
ship. 

In giving much of my time this morn- 
ing to the problem of finding and eneour- 
aving the potential intelligence of the na- 
tion, I would not leave vou with the im- 
pression that there is nothing more to the 
problem of conservation that I have out- 
lined. What the colleges and universities 
do with this potential intelligence after it 
comes into their hands is hardly less impor- 
tant, but this phase of the problem receives 
a great deal of attention, not only from 
educators, but also from thousands of self- 
appointed eritices who know what a univer- 
sity should be, either because they onee 
went to one, or because, not having gone to 
one, they have an impartial and objective 
point of view. In part, the activities of 
these critics are justified, for universities 
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give up traditional practices with relue- 
tance. Yet subjects and curricula are 
changing, slowly but surely, to meet the 
problem of educating an ever higher per- 
At- 
tempts are being made to serve, besides the 
intellectual type of individual in which the 
other 


centage of the vouth of the country. 


university is interested, tvpes of 
young men and women who can help to 
build the backbone of this nation. 

Junior colleges have been established and 
have increased in number. Normal schools 
have been converted into state colleges to 
offer a different type of training to a dif- 
ferent type of student. Various technical 
colleges are being proposed to fill in a 
reputed gap in the educational 


between the trade-school program of the 


system 


high school or junior college and the eul- 
tural and professional courses of the uni- 
versity. The universities can not help but 
agree with the theory of these programs and 
the intention of their supporters. But it is 
their thankless task to insist as diplo- 
matically as possible that the practices of 
these various schools remain in harmony 
with their theory, and that the value of the 
results be demonstrated. 

It is well to conserve not only the highest 
intelligence but also average ability and 
manual skill by establishing schools without 
special academic entrance requirements for 
those who are not interested in, or not tem- 
peramentally suited to, university-level 
training. But if those schools do not apply 
themselves to the purpose for which they 
were created, and if they accept all students 
without attempting to single out those who 
should go to a university, the result may be 
disastrous. It will be no less disastrous for 
them to fail to set a top limit on the talents 
of students they accept than it would be for 
a university to fail to set a bottom limit on 
its requirements for entrance. This lays 
another and important responsibility upon 
the modern educator; namely, to use more 
effectively those methods that are now avail- 
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for the classification and differentiation 


| ieh-school students, and to seek to per- 


those methods further. 
Nhe present world crisis puts special bur- 
s on the university, especially the public 
rsity, with respect to National De 
se. But many of those burdens which 
/are now accepting because an emergency 
s brought them forcibly to our attention 
mld be part of our continuing responsi- 
I speak specifically of maintaining 
iong our people an active and intelligent 
terest in the duties of American citizen- 
p. National Defense is not Just a matter 
tanks and guns and planes, or of pilots 
nd sailors and soldiers. It is not just a 
matter of stopping an invasion. It is also 
constant building and nurture of the 
th of our people in an ideal and of their 
villingness to work for that ideal in peace 
well as to fight for it in war. This re- 
wonsibility is shared with other instrumen- 
es but to education respresentative 
overnment entrusts it peculiarly. We 
have made mistakes. As President Dixon 


ivan Fox, of Union College, recently said :! 


The greatest curse that has come upon us is a 
ory that we are all victims of something or other. 


\ long-faced economist tells a young man that he 


L 


doomed to failure and misery unless the system 
s changed security, it is said, must be a social 
1 not at all a personal responsibility. <A long 
ed psychiatrist looks at the young man and 
bursts out erying. He is the victim of a hereditary 
taint; or he fell out of the cradle at the age of seven 
onths and so can not do mathematies; ... he is 
» desperately in love with his mother and hence 
never lead a normal life, for which she should 


> blamed. 


At a time when our whole idea of 
lucation... is being challenged throughout a 
great part of the civilized world, we need, as neve 
hefore, to give our individual students standards 


‘useful living, and to encourage the will to meet 


In recent years this sophisticated dis- 
satisfaction has become the popular Amer- 


lcan pose. We have magnified our own fail- 


1 SCHOOL AND SOCIETY, November 11, 1939. 
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of ignorance for anv young man or woman 
to refer to democracy publicly except to 
criticize it. Such an era may be one of 
rapid reform ina world at peace, but in a 
world of nations caught between victory 
and slavery it may also be one of rapid 
suicide. We are living in the most highly 
developed democracy on earth. If we can’t 
find within ourselves enthusiasm for this 
form of government, this wav of life, to see 
that it has a fair chance of winning in the 
struggle for world acceptance, then the 
most glorious dream that has ever heart 
ened the souls of men is but a dream afte) 
all. 

In the United States the only severe test 
ne that democracy has undergone was the 
war between the states. Through the su 
perb leadership of Abraham Lincoln the 
nation survived that crisis of union or dis 
union. No clear-eved observer can fail to 
see that to-day not alone are existing democ 
racies beine tested, but that also the very 
hope of future democracy for other peoples 
is being threatened. For a lone time we of 
America have been lulled by the very rich 
ness and good fortune of our economic, geo 
eraphie and other circumstances. For too 
long we have dallied while the enemy made 
ready, and even while the enemy has been 
strikine down, one by one, other unpre 
pared nations. Democracy, I believe, is i 
destruetible, because it is of the essence of 
the invineible human spirit. But its bless 
ings must be earned, and tended and cher 
ished, or they will wither and die, or be de 
stroved. 

So we must to-day gird ourselves afresh 
for neglected duties. People and universi 
ties, lovers of peace and skilled in the arts 
of peace, we must suffer the interruption of 
our normal work and turn to the arts and 
needs of war. Not that we choose war and 


reject peace, but because we are dedicated 


to the service of democracy and freedom 








YO) 


PALEOLITHIC DEFENSE 


I MISSED an Important conference on edu- 
defense yesterday because I 
Abner the 
steps of the Library of Congress where he 


cation and 


encountered J. Peddiwell on 
is envaged for the duration of the summer 
I{e pulled me into 
a dairy lunch on C Street, Southeast, and 


in scholarly research. 


at the first sip of milk embarked upon the 
following dissertation. 


I see now (said the eecentrie educational 


historian) that there was more than one 
tribe on the other side of the mountain 
from our paleolithie community. The 


original jutting-browed, massive-chinned, 
breast-beating ruler who trained his people 
in purposeful club-swinging and rhythmie 
the method 


had his imitators in the chiefs of various 


erowling by wool-woof now 


other groups. Indeed, one of the younger 
wool-woof chiel's, although seriously handi- 
capped by less impressive facial features 
than those enjoved by the original Bigness, 
made up for this lack by a certain imagina- 
tive facility and voeal virtuosity whieh in 
the the 
For this younger leader 


lone run out-woofed woof-woof 
technique itself. 
not only woofed in standard style; he also 
perfected methods of mass teeth-gnashing, 
mouth- 


which made the best efforts of his 


varied by sobbing, roaring, and 
foaming, 
look 


competitors like substitute-Sunday- 


school-teacher stuff. This technique was so 
effective that the young sob-roar chief soon 
had his people out on the trails clubbing 
all the non-sob-roarers in sight. 

The charge of 
affairs on the good side of the hill were first 


peaceful paleoliths in 
worried, then agitated and at last thor- 
oughly frightened by these ultra-montane 
eoings-on. They were so scared by the sob- 
roar chief’s successes that they felt they 
had to hate him and copy him at the same 
time, without of course losing any of the 
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By 
HAROLD BENJAMIN 


UNIVERSITY OF MARYLAND 


paleolithic gains which had made their 
tribe so great and prosperous in the past 
They had to have a psychological techniqu: 
for mass control like that of the evil foreivn 
leader so that they would be sueeessful in 
when he would cross the 
mountain to ¢lul 
them, vet it must also be different from his 


opposing him 


twenty-fish-eats-high 


technique so that they would not become 
evil like him. 

Under the leadership of a democratical|\ 
elected Head Paleolith, the good people of 
the cis-montane tribe hit upon the boo-ho 
This was not at all the evil and 
ageressive sob stuff of the vicious clubbers 


technique. 


across the hill but more of a general, quiet 
eye-rubbing weep which sank at times to a 
seml-reassured sniffle and then rose avai 
It was a 
democratic defense-crying rather than the 
brutal attack-sobbing of the 
ageressor tribes. 

The vot The 
Head Paleolith cried—in a nice way. A|! 
the and little vice-Head Paleoliths, 
associate paleoliths and assistants to all the 


to audible but dignified wails. 


insane and 


boo-hoo method results. 


big 


vices and associates promptly echoed the 
big ‘lith’s weeping—not in any such regi- 
mented or slavish imitations of the leader 
as were current in the sob-roar way of life 
but still sufficiently close to the boo-hoo 
line to indicate loyalty to the tribe and to 
the Head Paleolith. The people cried too, 
some of them, enough of them to get things 
started. 

Everybody began to explain. through 
their tears what they were going to do for 
defense. The big fish-chiefs said they 
would manufacture a lot of new nets, em- 
ploy a lot of new fishermen, and eateh a lot 
of fish for the defense workers, soldiers 
and boo-hoo experts to live on. They ex- 
pected to make a lot of money, too, al- 


a 
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ough of course they did not say so right 
loud. 
The big antelope chiefs said they would 
t heavy industry to build a lot of new 
ting equipment, they would hire a lot 
new snare-setters and trail watchers and 
y would produce a lot of meat and skins 
ie use of the defense workers, soldiers 
without 
they 


nd boo-hoo Naturally, 
entioning the matter specifically, 
ured on making a lot of money too. 
The defense chiefs said they would secure 
i lot of potential fighters, harden them up 
th a lot of discipline, sharpen them up 
th a lot of training and equip them with 
a lot of the finest throwing-rocks, ¢lubbing- 
ks, rolling-rocks and catapults availa- 
They expected also, of course, that a 
tt of them who were only one-club-mark 
hiefs would gain two- or three-club rat- 
nes, and that some of them would actually 
four-club status. They were too modest 
to say anything about those ratings, but 
their eyes shone as they thought of possible 
ub-marks, 

Then things began to hum. 
The fish chiefs built 
industry, employed a lot of men, caught a 
The 


factories 


Everybody 
vot busy. up their 
lot of fish—and made a lot of money. 
antelope chiefs had the 
working two and three shifts a day, hired 
a lot of and made a lot of 


money. 


snare 


extra hands 
The defense chiefs built a lot of 
camps (making money for the building 
chiefs as they did so), gave a lot of discip- 
linary training and got a lot of extra club- 
marks. The Head Paleolith was 
completely occupied in appointing commis- 
sioners to maintain boo-hoo, administrators 
of boo-hoo management and coordinators 
Ignoring petty po- 


almost 


of boo-hoo activities. 
litical differences in this great hour, he 
appointed his boo-hoo experts without re- 
vard to party, creed or ability so long as 
they were members of the big-chief class 
and eried faithfully. 
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It was a thrilling effort and would have 


succeeded magnificently perhaps had con 
ditions only been more favorable. Untor 
tunately eertain conditions were terrib 


‘here were un-paleolit] Individuals who 
mmed up the defense program from the 
first. 
There was the striker, for example, who 


‘“‘Here we fishermen are still 


would say, 
making only the same amount of money 
we made last year, but we have to pay 
higher prices for everything we need, In 
terms of what we need, our wages have 
been eut.”’ 

‘Tt is not very much,’’ the big fish-chiet 


would Say, *"ana you ought to be proud to 


olfer it as your sacrifice to defense.”’ 
‘But 


‘ut?’’ countered 


where is your sacrifice, your pay 
‘After set 


the profits for de 


the striker. 
ting aside enough of 
preciation, amortization and all the taxes, 


both real and anticipated, which may be 


levied on the company for defense pur- 
poses, you are still paying five times as 
ereat a dividend for the first six months 


of the present year as for the correspond 
ing period last year.”’ 

He began 
At first 


he was unintelligible, but after a while he 


The bie fish-chief was hurt. 


to ery a little and to chant softly. 


eot into the swing and spirit of the chant 
and began to put words together very well 
indeed. 

‘Striker, striker! Defense piker! What’s 


the reason you make treason?’’ he sang, 
sadly but pointedly. 

‘““Whaddya mean, treason?’’ cried the 
secandalized worker. ‘‘Don’t you call me 


a traitor, you big stiff! I swung a elub in 


the ranks during the last war while you 
were a one-fish-a-year man!’’ 

‘““That makes no difference  now,”’ 
hummed the big chief. ‘‘The principal 


point is one you miss; it’s treason to strike 


at a time like this!”’ 


‘‘Time like this!’’ repeated the striker. 
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‘What time is it?) Is it war time? If it 
is war time, when did the council of all our 
paleolithie chiefs put us into war? If it is 
not war time, but we find we are in the war 
without knowing it officially, then maybe 
vou’re right about there being treason 
around some place—a place higher than 
this picket line,”? 

The big fish-chief’s eyes flashed. ‘* Don’t 
you talk that way!’’ he warned sternly. 
“Don’t you start name-calling, you tut- 
tut, over-the-hill mentality !”’ 

Whereupon the striker really was 
ashamed of himself. He felt that he had 
vone too far—beyond the bounds of de- 
cency and loyalty, or at least beyond the 
hounds of polite conversation with a big- 
chiet person, 

There was also the un-paleolithic soldier 
(very rare, indeed, however, among such 
a thoroughly paleolithic class) who would 
say, ‘*We could teach these recruits a lot 
better in my opinion if we had real wood- 
and-rock clubs for them instead of these 
erass-stuffed imitations. Where in the 
world are some of these big, fine clubs 
Which industry was supposed to make for 
us SIX months ago?’’ 

Then a middle-sized industrialist would 
reply sadly, ‘‘We can make those elubs. 
We could have made them months ago, but 
we've got no contract yet. None of our 
vice-presidents ean get on the boo-hoo ex- 
pert list somehow, although they are will- 
ing to work for half a fish a year. In the 
meantime we have been making antelope 
snares hand over fist—twenty per cent. 
more than we made last year—but we’re 
eoing to have to shut down soon if we don’t 
vet a club contraet.’”’ 

Well, that was the way it was going, so 
the Head Paleolith went up on the hill, 


found a nice conference pond up there and 
talked with a Good Big Shot from the other 
side, and then he came back and said, ‘‘ Our 
elubs are going to keep the peace which 
will be won by a lot of heavy clubbing. 
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We are no nearer actual clubbing than be- 
fore.’”’ 

‘*What does that mean?’ 
little tribesman down by the creek. 
> a minor boo- 


b] 


asked a dopey 


‘*Those are peace aims,’ 
hoo expert told him. 

‘*Peace aims?’’ repeated the tribesman 
stupidly. ‘*‘How come we got peace aims 
when we ain’t even in the war?”’ 

So it went. You can see the level of the 
tribe’s morale was not getting any higher. 
The Head Paleolith recognized the unsatis- 
factory condition in a flash. He asked one 
of his best experts at lunch time what 
morale was. The expert said it was an 
educational product. So the Head Paleo- 
lith appointed a fish-grabber to work up all 
the morale in the tribe. 

Dr. Peddiwell finished his milk and fell 
into a constrained silence. 

‘“*You mean a professional teacher of 
fish-grabbing?’’ I suggested gently. 

“Oh, no,’’ he replied, ‘fan amateur 
ichthyologist—a_ one-fish-a-vear man, of 
course,’ 

‘*That sounds a little off-center,’’ I pro- 
tested. ‘‘The boo-hoo was the morale- 
building stuff, wasn’t it—so they got an 
amateur ichthyologist—why, your. story 
doesn’t make sense!’ 

3ut you forget that boo-hoo was essen- 
tially amateur stuff,’’ explained the profes- 
sor kindly. ‘‘If it had been a real war 
effort with actual clubbing being done by 
this tribe, of course professional work ot 
all kinds would have been necessary. But 
well, after all, don’t 





for boo-hoo defense 
be so eritieal.’’ 

‘*Look here,’’ I said. ‘‘I don’t like the 
moral of this story, and I am—”’’ 

‘*Just a moment!’’ the old man inter- 
rupted brusquely. Any morals you get 
from this narrative are your own doggoned 
morals!”’ 

We parted at the library steps with 
verbal expressions of friendliness but, I 
regret to say, a certain coolness of manner. 


se 














JOTTINGS FROM A TRAVELER'S 


SCRAPBOOK 


Just as a holiday for a New York bus- 
man sometimes suggests a bus trip to Cen- 
tral Park and just as a sailor’s shore leave 
in Boston may mean a boat ride around the 
Publie Gardens, so too a teacher or admin- 
istrator may find his happiest holiday in 
touring colleges. As an itinerant spectator 
he forgets the minutiae of his own office, 
educational which the 


observes scenery 


pressure of daily duties had previously 


blurred, and notes recent changes and 


trends in other colleges and universities. 
The colleges I visited are as different as 

Outside of the fact that 

each has an administration, a faculty, a stu- 


their architecture. 


dent body, a troublesome budget and in- 
numerable problems, they have little else in 
common, except their desire to serve Ameri- 
can youth. Their philosophies of education 
are not the same, their enrolments range 
from fewer than 100 to over 16,000, their 
locations are as different as their climates, 
their library collections show everything 
from paucity to abundance and their cur- 
ricula are as diverse as humanity itself. 
Similarity is found, not in common solu- 
tions of the problems, but in the problems 
themselves. All colleges are concerned with 
finance; all are aware of the problem of 
admissions; all worry about the curricula; 
all are thinking of publie relations; all have 
a common problem of faculty tenure; all 
are experimenting with student counseling ; 
all wonder what to do about financial aid; 
all face the question of physical equipment 
and libraries; all are beginning to study 
how to eare for the superior student and 
how to handle the inferior. Problems of 
education and problems of youth there will 
always be. In every college visited, there 
were the well-to-do students and the poor 
boys, the boastful and the modest, the gen- 


tlemen and the boors, the colorful and the 
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ASSOCIA 


“LOW 


T ‘ 
DEAN OF J Col ( 


colorless, the intellectuals and the wise 


acres, the workers and the drones 
and otten 


Americans like uniformity, 


times educators are too eager to promote 
uniform admission policies and to propose 


Mark 
it is the dif 


an ideal liberal-arts program for all. 
Twain once reminded us that ‘ 
ference of opinion that makes horse races,”’ 
and perhaps we should remind ourselves 
that the 


demonstrate our democracy, 


differences in hieher education 
our adventur 


} 


ous spirit and the great variety of needs 
for American vouth. 

With such a multifarious array of stu 
dents and colleges, is it possible to draw 


any conclusions? 


Is the visitor heartened 
or dismayed by higher education in Amer 
ica? First, let us remember that it is easy 
to caricature the American college or uni 
versity. Artists of the variety stage have 
known this for vears, and their successors, 
the radio comedians, can always fall back 
life 


enjoy the gags, and at the same time change 


on college for a sure laugh Let us 


our defeatist attitude. James Bryce could 
not understand this defeatism fifty vears 
ago and he would be even more bewildered 
by apologies to-day. Commenting on uni- 
“The 


wealth,’’ he said, ‘‘. 


American Common 
of all 


tions of the country, they are those of which 


versities in 
the institu- 


the Americans speak most modestly, and 


indeed deprecatingly, they are those which 
seem to be at this moment making the swift 
est progress, and to have the brightest 
promise for the future.’’ 

What are some of the signs of the times 
Since the first World War, there has been 
a complete change of attitude toward ad 
missions. These changes have come so fast 
and are so extensive that few people—even 


edueators—are aware of what has hap 


Listening to some critics, one might 


pened. 
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believe that admission men were nothing 
but hero worsl Ippers of King Unit AV. It 
should be known that the sacrosanct unit 
has been dethroned, the reign of terror is 
over and before long even the name will be 
forgotten. 

The school record, fortunately, has not 
lost its influence, but supplementary evi- 
dence is now provided by new instruments 
of measurement. The Scholastic Aptitude 
Test of the College Entrance Examination 
Board has been tremendously helpful in 
selective admissions and it is safe to predict 
that more and more colleges will employ 
this test as a measurement of verbal apti 
tude. Devices such as this have helped to 
snip the red tape of unit technicalities and 
rigid subject-matter requirements. This in 
turn has had a salutary effeet upon college 
records, which too long have been dis- 
counted in ‘hours’ eredit.’’ For both col- 
lege entrance and exit, a new currency is 
now being employed. 

Even the term ‘‘reeruiting’’ is giving 
way to “‘scouting,’’ and it is not just an 
euphemism. <A few years ago many super 
salesmen of the colleges could be aceused 
of degrading the dignity of their institu- 
tions, but to-day one finds that most of the 
abuses have stopped. At last there seems to 
be an intelligent system of liaison between 
school and eollege. The liberal-arts college 
should be selective and never admit every 
Tom, Diek and Harry. In order that these 
institutions may enrol able students who 
will gain by the liberal disciplines, prospec- 
tive applicants must always be reminded of 
the aims and offerings of the college of 
liberal arts. Even the brilliant high-school 
senior may be attracted by the vocational 
eourse, which pays prompt dividends, and 
not realize the advantage of a curriculum 
that requires greater expenditure of time, 
money and effort before yielding substan- 
tial returns. Intelligent seouting, there- 


fore, must continue. 
A few crities are apprehensive about the 


wide publicity given to scholarships for 
freshmen. To be sure, there has been a 
vreat increase lately in the size of the 
erants. Because of the publicity, the poor 
hoy to-day in Newark, Sioux City or Albu- 
querque knows that if he is brilliant he may 
become a student at a great university. 
Every school principal throughout the 
country knows that his school’s prestige, 
and incidentally his own, will be enhanced 
if a prize scholarship is awarded to his 
pupil. The ambition of the boy, the pride 
of the parents and the astuteness of the 
principal have all combined to publicize 
scholarships to a degree never before seen 
in American education. 

Personally, I believe it is a good sign. 
Canny professors and shrewd college 
seniors are always aware of the availability 
of  graduate-school fellowships. Why 
shouldn’t the high-school boy also realize 
that character and brains may be rewarded 
in the undergraduate college next door or 
in the university a thousand miles away? 
My one apprehension about financial aid 
comes, not because of the number or size 
of the awards, but rather because of a grow- 
ing tendency to offer the admission appli- 
cant more assistance than the upperclass- 
man. If colleges are not careful, they will 
be robbing Peter, the senior, in order to pay 
Paul, the freshman. More money may be 
needed to attract desirable applicants, but 
student morale is not maintained by any 
such inequitable distribution of funds. 

Scholarships are only one item of pub- 
licity emanating from colleges. During re- 
cent years, American colleges have become 
more and more conscious of their publie. 
It is the public that sends students to be 
taught and it is the publie that furnishes 
the endowments or the appropriations. 
‘The public be damned”’ policy would not 
work in the American college to-day any 
more than it succeeded in the nineteenth 
century with the New York Central. The 
colleges have to court publie favor, but at 
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the same time they must not allow the pub- 

- to control the policies and become their 
supreme judge. 

The methods used by a few institutions 
lo not offer a bright promise for the future. 
Some colleges have employed high-pressure 
advertising men who know all the tricks of 
convincing the public of their need for 
Dandysuds or Yummy Yeast. On the other 
hand. there are colleges that have wise 
public-relations officers, who are organizing 
alumni support, preparing dignified pub- 
licity, and performing a commendable 
public service. My own amateurish ap- 
praisal of this new feature of collegiate 
education is that more public-relations work 
is needed but that it must be improved. 
Let us hope that all colleges will attract 
men of wisdom to direct their publie rela- 
tions, and that the blatant battery of bark- 
ers will ‘‘fold their tents lke the Arabs, 
and as silently steal away.’’ 

If there is any one phase of college activ- 
itv that lends itself to both censure and 
praise it is the curriculum. We are told by 
one group that the liberal-arts college has 
no longer a clear and single purpose in 
mind. We are informed by others that, at 
long last, the liberal-arts college is free from 
the shackles of tradition and is now provid- 
ing a course of study suitable for twentieth- 
century Americans rather than sixteenth- 
century Europeans. 

A holiday tour through the land of 
higher edueation convinces me that college 
curricula will always be subjected to ‘‘the 
ever-whirling wheel of change.’’ The hun- 
dred years’ war over individual differences 
still goes on and we continue to ask if we 
are to eut the curriculum to fit the differ- 
ences or the similarities. Should the ecur- 
riculum be eustom-made or ready-made? 
A half century ago, Charles W. Eliot would 
‘‘take any amount of trouble to advise and 
direet the individual boy but .. . not lay 
out any uniform course for boys by the 
hundred, or even by the seore.’’? He would 
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have no part in any such ‘‘eareless, lazy, 
unintelligent and unconscientious method 
He condemned American education for fail 
ing to adjust itself to the spirit and interest 
of the times and showed the folly of refus 
ing to recognize such neweomers as Ameri 
can history, English literature and the 
natural sciences. That was only fifty vears 
ago, but to-day other subjects knock and 
wait at college gates while gentlemen of the 
faculty and administration debate their 
legitimacy. 

This is, and should be, a continual pro 
cedure. The fields of human knowledge 
have expanded of late with such rapidity 
that both caution and foresight must be 
used in planning a curriculum. The Ten 
Commandments will stand for all time, but 


dents. will 


curricula, like faculty and sti 
come and go. Those who Worry about the 
pendulum swinging too far in the direction 
of individual differences will be encouraged 
by the daring of one institution that has 
established a uniform program for all 
Those who fear that the liberal-arts colleges 
are filled with anachronisms need only look 
at the smorgasbord menu printed in scores 
of college catalogues. 

With such extremes in American educa 
tion, a visitor from a foreign country 
might consider our college scene to be the 
result of faculty confusion, administrative 
inertia, departmental logrolling or per 
sonal likes and hates. Actually it is pre 
cisely what one would expect to find in a 
land of the free, where the faculty ean de 
bate and where students of every type 
cultured and unwashed, brilliant and hand 
minded—lesire the advantages of higher 
education. There are many different 
philosophies of education in America; there 
are likewise many different boys. 

Too frequently the advocates of this or 
that curriculum fall into one of two camps. 
They both think of themselves as opposite 
from the other but never as a complement 
to the other. The fact is that neither side 
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is entirely right or wrong. One group be- 
lieves in emphasizing the culture of the ages 
and in enlightening the student about eter- 
nal truths; the other group emphasizes the 
student himself, his tastes, capacities and 
vocational plans. When colleges begin to 
realize the wisdom of both points of view, 
they will construct curricula that will do 
both. And it can be done—provided that 
there are great men to do the teaching. 
Certainly more than one program of study 
can cultivate the intellect and imagination, 
provide the student with an appreciation 
of his intellectual heritage and, at the same 
time, be flexible enough to allow for his 
uniqueness. Any such curricular pattern 
should not be the same for all colleges and, 
furthermore, it must be continually revised 
to meet the needs of youth. And ‘‘youth,”’ 
wrote Robert Louis Stevenson, ‘tis wholly 
experimental.’”’ 

Senior colleges may believe that they are 
experimenting, but their adventurous spirit 
lags far behind that of the junior colleges. 
Despite the articles on ‘‘integration,”’ 

&< 


‘‘veneralizing experiences,’’ on-going 


process,’’ ‘‘real individualization,’ 


’ 


‘uni- 
versity amputation’’ and ‘‘college deeapi- 
tation’’—indeed, despite all the weaknesses 
of the junior colleges—they are pushing 
forward with a lively program for Amer- 
iea’s young men and women. One may 
‘semi- 


‘ 


smile at the witless shouting about 
professional’? careers; one may wonder 
about vocational courses in radio writing, 
pantomime, make-up and cinematography 
that lead to nowhere; one may question the 
honesty of a two-year course in aviation 
expert 


se 


technology which offers students 
instruction in the complete process of de- 
signing and constructing modern air- 
eraft’’; one may wonder about placement 
for graduates of two-year courses in jour- 
nalism, forestry or personnel work, and one 
may tire of all the talk about whether the 
term ‘‘junior’’? should be disearded and 
take its place. 


‘ bi) 


‘city’? or ‘f‘eommunity 


Although there are many just criticisms of 
junior colleges, their experimentation with 
terminal courses should be encouraged. 

Predictions are dangerous, but it would 
seem that, when this war is over, there may 
be one of the most revolutionary expansions 
in education that this country has ever 
seen. There will probably be a great in- 
crease in the number of two-year public 
colleges. These will not be mere imitators 
of the present senior models, and their pri- 
mary function will not be to teach the lib- 
eral arts. They may be called trade schools, 
schools for high-school postgraduates, city 
colleges or community colleges, but they 
will be alike in attempting to train youth 
for such occupations as those of painters, 
paperhangers, plumbers, landscape garden- 
ers, automechanics, airplane-factory work- 
ers, Stenographers, beauty-parlor operators 
and surveyors. 

Will the plan be a good one for American 
youth? Should the government obviate its 
need by fostering and encouraging the 
time-tested apprentice system? Will such 
a program simply produce a nation of 
robots? Will such a scheme fail to edu- 
cate men who are the backbone of democ- 
racy? Can such a curriculum give us men 
who are intellectually well-rounded, men 
who possess open minds, men who are 
trained to careful thinking and men who 
have at least an acquaintance with some 
of the great minds of the past? All these 
questions must be answered. I am simply 
reporting a tendency, and expressing a 
hope that even during this period of na- 
tional emergency the educational leaders 
of the nation will look ahead and_ not 
apathetically drift with a tide. Right now 
is the time to study the charts. 

In spite of all the shortcomings of Amer- 
ican edueation, the holiday tour gave me 
renewed faith in its future. It has also 
strengthened my conviction that edueation 
is the result of one mind acting upon an- 
other and that teachers and not courses are 








: 
i 
' 








hope of the colleges Bulletins from 
stitutions both large and small picture 
nportunities for personal association with 
istructors. The real question is, °° Asso- 
ation with whom?’’ The intellectual 
power of a great teacher may be felt in a 
lossal lecture hall or in a tiny basement 
lv. lispired teaching was observed in 
every college and university visited, but 
ke justice ‘‘there is not enough of it to 
eg around.’? When colleges and universi 
es stop their fretting about curricula and 
levise methods of attractine better teach 


rs. then, and only then, will we see a great 


Bwemt@. .. 
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day coming in the higher learning. What 
Charles Evans Hughes said when he re 
turned to his Alma Mater for its sesqui 
centennial celebration in 1914 is still 


for education to-day 


Let us not forget that with the m utipliea ion of 


facts to be taught, with the extension of facilities 
for investigation and experiment, with the enlarged 
provision of laboratories, shops and rraries, the 
greatest of all resources must still be found in 


eachers of vision and inspiration, who while emi 
nent as specialists, in their simple living, strength 
of purpose and obedience to the higher call oper 
the eyes of youth to the vision of what is best and 


enduring. 





A GREAT CHALLENGE ACCEPTED 

[rb President of the United States in a letter 
to Panl V. MeNutt, Federal Seeurity Adminis 
trator, said that he had observed the “beneficial 
results” of the forum demonstration programs, 
carried out since 1935 by the U. S. Office of 
Hdueation, and that he was convinced of the 1m- 
portance of free assemblies for the discussion 

public issues and the common problems of 
the people, not only in general, but especially 
now “under the impact of the defense emer 
ency.” Accordingly, the President requested 
Mr. MeNutt to ask John W. Studebaker, U. S. 
Commissioner of Edueation, “to canvass the 
vays and means by which the experience of the 
Oftice of Education in developing plans for pub 
« discussion ean be most effectively adapted to 
the present situation and that his office inaugu 
rate an appropriate edueational program de 
signed to help students and adults in under 
standing the many complheated problems of 
these critical times.” Mr. Roosevelt, declaring 
that ‘the genius of American democracy is ex 
pressed in the traditional independence and 
freedom of our state and local schools and schoo! 
systems,” urged the preservation of that free 
dom as the hope of sound judgments on the part 
of the people and asked that colleges and pub 
lic-school systems cooperate with the Office of 
Education in the organization and development 
of a nation-wide program of publie discussion. 


Seconding the President in his advocacy of 


educational forums and emphasizing the faet 
that morale, which he defined as “unity of pur 
pose based on common understanding,” thrives 
“on free and full discussion,” Mr. MeNutt an 
nounced that he was calling upon the Commi 

sioner of Edueation “to take immediate steps to 
adapt the experience and organization of the 
Office of Edueation in launching the progran 
proposed by the President.” 

In pursuance of this call, Mr. Studebaker 
sent out a letter to educational leaders, including 
chief state school officers, presidents of college 
and universities and superintendents of school 
in which he states the case, accepts the challenge 
and asks organized edueation to cooperate in 
developing “civilian morale as part of the Na 
tional Defense Program.” “In a great demo 
racy such as ours,” said he, “we propose through 
education to achieve a growing national strength 
by enabling our citizens in common to under 
stand the problems faced by the nation.” 

Not irrelevant to this movement is a group ot 
six radio programs, entitled “Freedom’s Peo 
ple,” recently announced by Mr. Studebaker. It 
is “sponsored by a special committee with which 
the U. S. Office of Edueation cooperates and 
is a dramatized account of achievements by 
Negroes which have sped progress mm national 
defense, industry, science, agriculture, social 
services and the arts.” The first broadcast, in 
which well-known Negro musicians participated, 


has been given. About a month will intervene 





been made 


‘| he serie has 


from the Rosenwald 


‘ 
weoLWeell 


programs. 


possible by grants Fund 
and the Southern 


hy facilities offered by 


Kdueational Foundation and 
the NBC network. Its 
purpose is both “to show America the abilities 
and aspirations of its Negro population and to 
spur Negroes themselves to rreater service,” in 
other words, to build up the morale of our 
large 

Ambrose Caliver, senior specialist in Negro 
Kdueation, and William D. 


Service, 


t minority group. 
education, Office ot 


Boutwell, chief ot its Radio are ¢o- 
operating with the special comnuttee of twenty- 
eight members who “represent white and colored 
organizations with outstanding records of ser- 


vice to Necroes.”’ 


DO SUPERIOR COLLEGE STUDENTS 
PREPARE FOR PUBLIC-SCHOOL 
TEACHING? 


professional schools for 


Thar the teachers 


have not in general selected so high a proportion 
of the more intelligent and the more seholasti- 
cally competent of the high-school graduates as 
have colleves of other types has been known for 
along time. Three years ago the report of the 


Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching, “The Student and 
dditional facet that, in the liberal- 


arts colleges of Pennsylvania, the students pre- 


His Knowledge,” 
disclosed the : 
paring to become teachers were “most at home 
in the lower halves” of their respective classes, 
and there is no reason to believe that this con- 
dition has not been fairly general in other states. 

Iixceptions to the rule have been reported 
time. <A 
especially those that have adopted policies of 
fair share of the 


from time to few teachers colleges, 
selective admission, recruit a 
hetter high-school graduates. The first signifi- 
cant exception among the liberal-arts colleges 
has now been reported by Brooklyn College. A 
eareful study of the records of 2,006 student- 
teachers on the ACE Psychological Examination 
revealed the fact that the student-teachers pre- 
paring for high-school and junior-high-school 
teaching were above both the national norms 
und the norms of the Brooklyn College students 
as a whole, while those preparing for kinder- 
teaching were 


and elementary-school 


rarten 
close to the Brooklyn norms. On the three forms 
of the ACK General Culture Test, the high- 
school and junior-high-sehool groups are “above 
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the national sophomore and senior norms fro: 
the first to the ninety-ninth percentile, inclu 
sive’; the kindergarten and elementary-schoo] 
groups “are above the national norms, sopho 
more and senior, in typical liberal-arts colleges.” 
Eis that “the 
achievement of men is somewhat higher than 


interesting to note scholastic 
that of women for the high-school group as 
measured by the two forms of the General Cul 


ture Test.” The report closes as follows: 


We may conelude from this study as a whole that 
the intellectual and scholastie level of our group 
of elementary and kindergarten student-teachers is 
equal to that of our Brooklyn College students and 
that the record set by our secondary and junior 
high-school student-teachers is markedly above tli 
norms for our own college and the national norms 
This 


would seem to be greatly at variance with the find 


set on various tests. conclusion in genera 


ings of the Carnegie Foundation report entitled 
“The Student and His Knowledge’’ published in 
1938. 

It is believed that similar studies in the other 
three municipal colleges of New York City would 
vield similar results. Probably an explanation 
is to be found in the careful selection of stu 
dents for the professional courses in edueation— 
a selection which, in turn, is made practieable by 
the attractiveness, financially and otherwise, of 
the teaching service in the New York City 


schools. 


THE FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY OF 
DREXEL INSTITUTE OF 
TECHNOLOGY 
THE fiftieth anniversary of the founding of 
Drexel Institute of Technology will be observed 
during the college year 1941-42 with elaborate 
Founder’s Day ceremonies in December and 

special observances throughout the year. 

The anniversary commemorates the founding 
of the institute in 1891 by Anthony J. Drexel, 
banker-philanthropist, assisted by George W. 
Childs, publisher of the Philadelphia Ledger; 
and its growth from a technical school of 1,600 
day and evening students to its present enrol- 
ment of over 5,000 for professional training. 

Belonging to the same period and purpose as 
Pratt Institute in Brooklyn, Carnegie Institute 
of Technology in Pittsburgh and Armour In- 
stitute of Technology in Chieago, Philadelphia’s 
Drexel Institute was early in the field to offer 
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opportunity to men and women. Since 


of the 9,646 graduates of the day session, 
Of especial note has 
the home 


9 have been women. 
their work in the extension of 
mics and library sciences in the United 


sand Canada. 


From a technical institute to a college of first 
1914-19, 


‘ar curricula, offered 


in the vears Drexel, to avoid 


icntion of local four-ye 
ness and engineering studies upon the five 
cooperative plan, alternating professional 

with practical work in office and industry. 


9 


e present 2,027 day students, 1,364 are 


stered for cooperative courses in chemical, 
il, electrical and mechanical engineering, in 
administration, commerce and engi 


ness 
eering and in retail management. 

The Evening Diploma School offers technical 
ention to a present peak enrolment of 3,370 
engineering, ac 


employed students. Its 


and industrial organization and_ its 


nting 


tectural curricula extend for from six to 
vears. 

\ feature of the year will be the publication 

the history of This full 


Drexel Institute’s unique and dis 


the college. first 


‘count of 


neuished eontributions to edueation and her 


lelity to the faith and vision of her founder 


J 


being written by the institute’s historian, Ed 


rd D. MeDonald, professor of English, and 
Edward M. Hinton, his departmental colleague. 
\ pictorial booklet will trace the institute’s 
iwe to eity and nation. 
The opening event of the year’s celebration 
vill be the alumni homecoming on October 24 
nd 25. Plans for the winter term include the 


nnual open house of the day session and the 
lumni dinner of the Evening Diploma School, 
vith edueators and industrialists of the Phila 


delphia area as guests. 


A PSYCHIATRIST ON THE NATURE- 
NURTURE CONTROVERSY 
Tuat Ameriean scientists have led the world 
freeing the social and biological sciences fron 
the “stranglehold” of the “hereditary point of 
view” is the opinion of Franz Alexander, di 
rector of the Institute for Psychoanalysis, Chi 
eago. Dr. Alexander spoke in a symposium on 


“Environment and Edueation” in connection 
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with the fiftieth-anniversary celebration of the 


University of Chicago. 


contribution was trom the 


Dr. Alexander’s 


point of view of the psychiatrist. He said in 


yart: 
1 


Throughout the last eentury, psvehia 
pletely dominated by the hereditary point of view 
Mental diseases, whenever they could be tra 

infectious origin, were ex} 
basis. Brain research and statistics ruled over ] 


ehiatry with an amazing negle« of the env 


mental influences on the person: 


However, around the turn of the century the 


pendulum in scientific thought began to swing 
opposite direeti mm. The most favornble so for 
turn was the United Stat: , particularly in the f | 


of the social selene 


In discussing the role played by 


odern psvenhk 


Freud in the developn ent of} 
Dr. Alexander declared that, although “Freud 
may be regarded as the vreatest psve hologist ot 
all time,” he was under the influence of the 


] 
‘ 


teenth-century European tradition, and conse 
lm portance ot 


quently failed to recognize the 


the environmental factor. 


Freud erred in being too m 


not enough of a social sé t Ile post ed a 
too elaborate hereditary structure whiel ! ! 
features, unfolds itself in m o1 ! ( 
manner like a flower. 

Although Freud eorreetly recognized the impor 


tance of early childhood relationships 
in determining the personality of the adult, he 
failed to realize the extent to which the attitudes 
of the parents in turn are conditioned by « 


factors. 


The psychological factors which he discovered are 
all important, such as the G¢dipus eomplex (a boy's 
sexual attachment to his mother and jealousy of 


father), but Freud erred in assuming that 


factors were biologieally determined and did not 


vary with the different environments of different 
eultures. 

In this respect Freud’s attitude was some t 
like the geo ntrie thee ry in astronomy whi main 
tained that the earth was the center of the universe 
Freud declared that the personality of the Europeat 
and American of the nineteenth century was tl 
universal human nature, not noticing that he dea 


with a special edition of human 


an unlimited number of po 
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JAPAN TAKES A LEAF OUT OF NAZI 
EDUCATION 


In Japan, the Welfare Ministry, which looks 
after edueation, has decided “to recast child 
training in order to bring it closer to the new 
Japanese conception,” according to a report m 
The Journal of Education (London) for Sep 
tember. In support of the contention that the 
plan shows clearly the influence of Nazi ideol 


ovy, the report presents the following SUMmMArY ¢ 


} 


1. Thorough inculeation of the national founda 


tion spirit and its historie mission in the present 


days. (This is an example of Japanese indirect 
ness and menns strict nationalism in all schools.) 
2. Thorough inculeation of Imperial Reseript for 


Fixation of the National Foundation; cognizance of 
the situation and observance of various national 
events; practical education to encourage donations 
and comfort-giving to the army and police. 


. Cultivation of disinterested spirit by frequent 


enforcement of mass training, and popular training 
in emergency life. 

t, Preservation of peace and order through en 
forcement of ethical training. 

5. Reinforcement of practical education, 

Considering the importance of scientific edues 
tion, practical education in agriculture, industry 
and commerce is to be encouraged, so that through 
this the national service spirit may be ineuleated, 

6. Thorough enlightenment about labour service 

Labour-service education is necessary not only as 
a productive measure but also as education for 
fostering genuine human characters. Through this 
communal spirit and service may be enhanced. 

7. Physical training. 

Considering the importance of the elevation of 
people’s physique, which forms the basis of dis 
interested service and service in each social post, 
both school drilling and sports are to be encouraged 
for cultivation of an indomilable spirit according 
to the adage mens sana in corpore sano. 

8 Practical guidance should be respected in 


school edueation. 


Notes and News... 





Appointments, Elections, 

Resignations, Retirements 

THe Reverend FLoyp EK. LAvERSEN has been 
elected pre ident, Luther College (Wahoo, 
Nebr.), to succeed Paul M. Lindberg, whose 
resignation Was reported in| ScHooL AND So- 


cieTY, August 30. 


B. J. FLercner, professor of English, Ar- 
kansas Agricultural and Mechanical College 
(Monticello), has been named acting dean of 
the college during the absence of Captain James 
Ht. Hutehinson, who is on duty with the Na 


tional Guard in Alaska. 


Davip ¥. THomas, professor emeritus of his- 
tery, University of Arkansas, has replaced 
Charles A. Timm in the department of gov- 
ernment, University of Texas, for the winter 


semester. Professor Timm is absent on leave. 


AMONG recent promotions at Manhattan Col- 
lege (New York City) are the following: 
Brother A. Potamian, fine arts, Brother C. 
Kdward, religion, and Henry A. Ryan, account- 
ing, from associate professorships to protessor- 
ships; Brother A. Gabriel, Lawrence L. Bren- 
nan, Paschal Cantatore and Brother B. Alfred 


have been advanced to assistant professorships. 


LIEUTENANT CoLoNEL RALPH WILTAMUTH 
has been assigned to duty at Drexel Institute 
of Technology (Philadelphia) as assistant pro- 
fessor of military science and taeties. He will 
join the staff, November 1. 

CHARLOTTE WALCH IRWIN and FRANCES GER 
TRUDE KEMP have been appointed assistant pro 
fessor of Romance languages and librarian, re- 
spectively, Lake Erie College, Painesville, Ohio. 

Recent changes in the staff of East Texas 
State Teachers College (Commerce) are as fol- 
lows: L. D. Parsons has been promoted to the 
headship of the department of chemistry to 
sueceed C. M. Lutz, who has reached the retire- 
ment age of seventy years; T. H. MeNeal sue 
ceeds E. H. Wray as head of the department 
of English. Professor Wray has also reached 
the compulsory-retirement age. Among ap- 
pointments are those of Margaret L. Wiley, to 
the department of English; W. D. Fisher, to 
the department of chemistry, and C. O. Mitchell, 
to the department of business administration. 

Georce E. Van Dyke, treasurer of Case 
School of Applied Science (Cleveland), has 
been appointed treasurer of Syracuse Univer- 


sity. 
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rt G. Espy, professor of edueation, George H. McKnight, professor of English since 
Stone Mather College, Western Reserve = 1899, Ohio State University, have become pro 
ersity, has been chosen chairman of a na fessors emeriti. 
| committee to study the value of national Witniam B. Scuxesiy, superintendent of 
Aathions for the selectio f secondan : 
nations Tor the election of secondary schools, Columbia County (Ore.), has resigned 


The study is being sponsored 
National 


Edueation. 


teachers. 
financed by the Committee on 


lination in Secondary 


E Howarb, assistant superintendent of 
Zone, has North 
linn to become field agent tor the Southern 


Is, Canal returned to 
\ssociation of Colleges and Secondary Schools 
eleven states. He will work directly with 


ro schools and colleges in this area. 


Wanrer R. Suarp, chairman of the depart- 
t of government, City College (New York), 
heen 


appointed consultant to the Coordi 


‘of Information, U. S. Government. 


Byron J. Bropuy, former superintendent, 
ndreau (S. D.) Indian School and Agency, 
heen appointed state youth administrator, 


YA, South Dakota. 


Mavricé E. Ko.upren has been appointed 
wrintendent of schools, Erie County (Pa.), 
succeed Willis E. Pratt, whose appointment 
president, State Teachers College (Mansfield, 

P SOCIETY, 


», Was reported in SCHOOL AND 


ptember 27. 


CHARLES W. LockKwoop, superintendent of 
hools, Laguna Beach (Calif.), has been ap 
pointed superintendent of schools, Palo Alto, 
succeed J. R. Overturf, whose appointment 


superintendent of the Sacramento schools 


reported in SCHOOL AND Society, July 26. 
WiLLARD B. 
wceed Arthur D. Arnold as superintendent of 
chools, Passaie, N. J. Mr. Arnold, who is to 


retired, January, 1942, will be given a leave 


SPALDING has been named to 


absence from November 1. 


Irep C. Kocn, Frank P. Hixon distinguished- 
ervice professor and chairman of the depart 
ent of biochemistry, and Gilbert A. 
Martin A. 


and 


Bliss, 
Ryerson distinguished-service pro- 
essor chairman of the department of 


athematies, the University of Chicago, became 


professors emeriti, October 1. 


JOSEPH A, LEIGHTON, professor and chairman 


+ 


t the department of philosophy since 1910, and 


to accept the superintendency of the Cl 
Farm Hlon e, 
L. M. Gilbert, 


naren s 


near Corvallis. He will succeed 


who is retirme. 


Recent Deaths 

SEIBERT IRVING STRAYER, president, Straver’s 
Business School (Philadelphia), died, Septen 
ber 27, at the age of seventy-three vears. M1 
leaders in’ the 
Ile tounded the 


well as 


Strayer was among the early 
field of commercial education. 
Philadelphia as 

Washington (D. C.) 


schools in 


Lov k 


school in 
Baltimore, and 
Haven, Pa. 

BROTHER SIBELIS ANDREW, associate pro 
Salle College (Philadel 
Brother Sibelis 
(1933 


Ee C: }, 


fessor of Enelish, La 


phia), died, September 30. 


had served as an instructor in English 
36), St. John’s College (Washington, 
and as associate professor at La Salle College 
1936. 


the time of his death. 


since He was twenty-nine years old at 


JAMES WESTFALL THOMPSON, professor emer 
itus of European history, University of Cah 
fornia, died, September 30, at the age of sev 
enty-two years. Dr. Thompson served as, as 
in history, thé University of Chicago 


(1897-99), 


sistant 


(1895-97), as associate Instructen 
(1899-1904), assistant professor (1904-08), as 
sociate professor (1908-13) and professor ot 
In 1933, he 


the University of California as Sidney Hellman 


medieval history, 1913-33. went to 
Ehrman professor of European history and be 
1939. He 
prolitie writer of books in his field. His “Keo 
nomice and Social History of the Middle Ages” 


came professor emeritus in was a 


Was translated into Chinese and is used as a 
text-book by the Chinese traveling universities 
He considered his last book, “History of His 
torical Writing,” 


most important work as 


completed in June, 1941, his 


a historiographer. 


Henry RicHarpson LINVILLE, executive di 


rector, Teachers Guild (New York City), was 
killed in an automobile aecident, October 1. 
Dr. Linville had been head of the departments 


of biology (1897-1908), De Witt Clinton High 
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School (New York City), and the Jamaica (N. 
\ Hieh Sehool, 1908-21. In 1916, he became 
president of the Teachers Union (New York 
( ity), a post that he held until 1935, when he 
of Communism in the 
union withdrew and formed the Teachers Guild, 

h rejoined the American Federation of 
Teachers after the recent withdrawal of the 
charter of the Teachers Union Dr. Linville 
\ president of the AFT, 1931-34. He was 


eventy-live years old at the time ot his death. 


Wintniam A. Hapiey, founder of the Hadley 
Free Correspondence School for the Blind 
(Winnetka, Tl.), died, October 2, at the age of 
eights one years. Mr. Hadley had been a 
teacher in the Lakeview High School (Chicago), 
from 1900 until 1915, when he lost his sight 

nd retired. In 1921 he tounded the school in 


Winnetka and served as its director until his 
retirement in L935 

THe ReverK-ND ALFRED KAUFMANN, S.J., 
professor of history, Creighton University 


(Omaha), died, October 2, at the age of sixty- 
three year 

George Arruur WILSON, professor emeritus 
of philosophy, Syracuse University, died, Octo- 
her 4.) Dr. Wilson was aeting professor of 
philosophy, Dickinson College (Carlisle, Pa.), 
in ISOS. Tle went to Syracuse University in 
1899 as instructor in) philosophy and served 
as associate professor (1900-02), professor of 
logic and metaphysies (1902-13) and as Abbott 
professor ef plilosophy, 1913-37, when he re- 
tired. Dr. Wilson was in his seventy-eighth 


vear at the time of his death. 


Grorce JOHN Fritscner, for thirty years 
professor of church history, Wartburg Lutheran 
Seminary (Dubuque), died, October 5, at the 


age of seventy-four years. 


Coming Events 

“Epucation To-day for To-morrow” has been 
selected as the theme of the annual Conference 
on Education to be held at Bucknell University 
(Lewisburg, Pa.), October 17. Walter D. 
Vaughn, of Boston University, will be the prin- 


cipal speaker. 


Tuk eighth annual edueational conference 


will convene at Louisiana State University, 


October 17-18, under the auspices of the 


versity and the state department of edueat 


A NATIONAL forum on the edueational needs 
of women to equip themselves for the respons 
bilities of citizenship in a demoeracy will }y 
held at Stephens College (Columbia, M 
November 6-8. W. W. Charters, director 
educational research, Ohio State University, 
chairman of the advisory committee in chare 


of plans for the meeting. 


Education in the Magazines 

AN article describing the — personaliti: 
troubles and suecesses of Oglethorpe Univer 
sity (Atlanta) will appear in The Satur 
Evening Post, on sale October 15. The artick 
is entitled “Come One, Come All, to Och 


thorpe.” 


Other Items of Interest 

Aw outstanding example of inter-Americ:: 
effort in the direction of friendly and eultur 
relations is the Colombian Ameriean Cultura! 
Institute of New York City and the affiliat: 
institute in Bogota. Bernhard K. Schaefer, 
head of Sehaefer-Klaussman Co., Ine., coffee 
importers of New York, also identified with the 
Colombian Chamber of Commerce, Ine., the Pan 
American Society, Inec., and other importiant 
organizations, is president of the New York 
group. The editor of El Tiempo, Gusta 
Santos, brother of the President of Colombi 
is president of the institute at Bogota. 


Pubication of the first volume of a technica! 
journal devoted to experimental researeh in 
speech has been announced by Massachusetts 
State College, Amherst. The journal, which 
will be issued annually, is edited by Clyde W. 
liow, in charge of oral English at the college, 
and is published in cooperation with the de 
partment of languages and literature. The 
purpose of the journal, according to Mr. Dow, 
is to provide for the first time a reeord of ex 
perimental research in speech conducted each 
year at the thirty or more colleges and univer 
sities offering graduate work in this field. 

A UNIQUE asset in the teaching of moder: 
European history has been presented to the 
University of Pennsylvania in the form ot 


phonographie reeordings of speeches made in 
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n by leaders of the Weimar Rep iblie 
e incipient Nazi movement during the 
in which the Nazis rose to power, 1929 
eift was made by Robert M. W. 
er, who was chief legal adviser of the 
State Police System under the Weinar 
ic and who is now associated with the 
te of Loeal and State Government of the 
The recordings of speeches by Nazi 
ineludinge Adolf Hitler, came into Dr. 
er’s possession when they were contis 
the police in raids on early Nazi head- 
ers in Berlin. All other copies of some 
ese records are believed to have been de 
| by Hitler followers when they took over 


es ot government. 


\NDED facilities for training and research 
elds of chemistry, chemical engineering 
pulp and paper technology, from the ap 
ch both of an educational discipline and 
n appheation in terms of Maine’s economy 
resources, were dedicated in the ceremony 
tember 26), opening the newly completed 
Aubert Hall, University of Muaine’s 

of instruction in the various fields of 
try. Edward E. Chase, of Portland, 

n of the board of trustees, and Paul 

ce, dean, College of Technology, spoke. 
\rthur A. Hauck, president of the university, 


esided, and the Reverend Harry Trust, pres- 


Bangor Theological Seminary, offered 
ver. In the evening, C. C. Furnas, associate 
fessor of chemical engineering, Yale Uni 
ty, spoke on “The Storehouse of Civili 


ns 


NOVEL experiment designed to improve 
thods of teaching reading in elementary 
ols in Pennsylvania has been started under 


Shorter Papers 


the supervision of the Reading Clinie, the Penn 


<v1y ania State College. Under the plan, College 
staff members conduct special classes for te eh 
ers of reading in the various scho and then 
supervise the instruction in the element 
erades. Aceordin r to Emmett \ Le tts, W 
in charge of the elinie, the experiment W 1] 


enable teachers to keep up with the latest scien 
tifie methods of instruction and to watch demon 
trations in their own e¢lassrooms. The progran 
has already been started in Altoona, Tyrone and 
Warren, and if suecesstul will be extended 


other cities in the state. 


Tue University of Tennessee is establishing 
library of Costa Riean literature, which is d 


» be the most complete in the United States 


More than 20 pamphlets are being prep red 
by the U. S. Office of Edueation for use by 
schools wishing to organize and strengthen pro 
erams to meet national-defense demands this 


year. Six publications are now available. 


IN an effort to combat Nazi influence in the 
schools, the committee on foreign influences, 
Chamber of Deputies, Buenos Aires, has recom 

ended to the Argentine government “that both 
directing and teaching staffs should be composed 
exclusively of Argentines, that all teachers ex 
cept those teaching foreign languages should 
have attended Argentine schools or universitie 
and that all teaching should be done in Span 
ish.” Aeeording to a special cable to The Neu 
York Times (September 30), Argentine has be 
come alarmed by the infiltration of Nazi teach 
ers and text-books into the schools. The com 
mitte charges that German schools in Argentina 
“do not obey the regulations established by 


\reentine law but regulations issued by Berlin.” 





A PROBLEM FACING THE TEACHING 
PROFESSION BECAUSE OF THE 
DRAFT 

MANY young men ready to go into teaching are 
not being hired because of the draft. Adminis- 
trators are filling vacancies with married men 
nd with women. The draft is thus having far- 
reaching effects on the personnel of the teaching 
profession and it is going to have more unde- 
sirable effeets on the quality of the armed forces, 


on the profession and on future citizens, unless 
we work out an intelligent solution to th 
problem. 

Administrators with whom I have talked du 
ing the past six months seem about equally di 
vided on the issue of employit eg inexperienced 
men teachers. One group does not want young 
men who might have to leave in the middle oj 
the year because turnover seems to deerease the 


quality of teaching in a department in a geo 
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metrical rather than an arithmetical progres- 
sion. Taking the same side of the issue, another 
group fears that they may be caught in the 


middle of the year with no competent men and 


women teachers available. Thus they might be 


doubtful Some 


forced to rely on substitutes. 
administrators avoided the issue for a long time 
would get into the 


The 


taking this side of the issue, regard- 


by waiting to see whether we 
war before hiring their teachers this year. 
results of 
less of the reasons, have been unfortunate. 
Because of the delay this year in hiring teach 
ers, the profession has lost to business at least 
ten to fifteen per eent, of its most capable teach- 
ers. Business knows what competition for good 
men mean If the man has promise it does not 
stop to ask his draft number; it takes him and 
hopes to have him back at the expiration of his 
army term, a better man for the experience. If 
the teaching profession really wants strong men 
teachers, and I am sure it does, it should avoid 
delay. Last vear, even March was too late, for 
some young men already were hired by  in- 
But this is not the only result. Some of our 
hest young men are made eyniecal by the first 
ask: “What is your 


question administrators 


draft) number and probable — classification?” 
They feel that they are being asked to sacrifice 


a year’s time and that the administrators 


at least 
should be willing to make an equal sacrifice. 
They feel definitely that these administrators are 
taking a narrow, short-range view at a time 
when cooperation, mutual saerifiee and broad 
vision are necessary. They will not make better 
soldiers for thus having their morale lowered. 
The reason for their eynieism is obvious. 

For those who have worked hard to prepare 
themselves to enter teaching much is at stake. 
They know as well as we that the most diffieult 
a teacher’s eareer is getting sueeessful 


They know 


as Well as we that graduates just out of eollege 


task in 


teaching experience on his record. 


are always preferable to men who have been out 
They know 


that unless they get an opportunity to try some 


a year or two with no experience. 


of their theories and ideas of practice in detail 
At least part of a 
This is, of 


course, impossible for those in eollege who have 


they will soon forget them. 


vear of teaching must be seeured. 


been called but deferred until graduation. 
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An even more obvious reason is that not on 
of these men ean answer the question asked 
Some draft boards will not even divulge thy 
rate of draft or other information whieh th; 
estimate 
Yet thi 


question is often put to them: “Can you guar: 


have; otherwise men might 


roughly when they would be called. 


young 


tee that you will not be called next year?” N 
wonder they are eynieal. 

The actions of other administrators and dr: 
boards suggest a solution to the dilemma. Some 
administrators see the problem in all its ram 
fications rather than merely in terms of thy 
own convenience, They see the relation of th: 
solution to the morale of the young men and 1 


Hiring 


less competent married men or women teache 


the future of the teaching profession. 


who ean not be easily fired is seen in its tru 
Elimination of the most fit young 
‘J 

Furthermore, 


consideration of the individual is seen to be on 


significance, 
men is felt to be a distinet loss. 
of the things that these young men will be fig! 
ing for. 

Some draft boards have recognized the stak 
that the next year holds for these young men. 
They make certain administrators look quit: 
backward by solving their problem for them 
They have gone so far as to say that young men 
with high numbers are likely to be deferred dw 
ing their first year of teaching. A few boards 
have even deferred all teachers on the ground 
that they are necessary for national defense. 
Decisions of this kind seem to rest entirely with 
the loeal board; some take a broad, some a nau 
row, view. 

Perhaps teachers should be, and perhaps the 
should not be, deferred until we actually get into 
war. Be that as it may, a more consistent posi 
tion on the part of both draft boards and ad 
And this 


position should make provision for the men to 


ministrators is absolutely necessary. 


gain at least part of a year of teaching exper! 
ence, out of the army if possible, but in the army 
or in a defense project if necessary. Some cer 
tainty would vastly inerease the morale of the 
young men as eitizens and soldiers. 

Leadership must come from some organized 
group in all probability. So far the New York 
State Edueation Department has taken but 


small step. It has merely lifted the five-yeu 


college requirement for those who would not be 
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eeted by it but for the 


draft. At 


wwever, the conditions are inadequate as a bas 


present, 


r eneouraging young men to go into teaching. 
This letter is not written to eritieize drat 
yoards personally, to start a petty controversy 

cast doubt on administrators’ earnest de 

to create favorable learning eonditions ter 
eir pupils. Rather it is written to reveal a 
threat 


ser1ous 


to the quality of future 


chers at the source—the eollege—with a beliet 
hat a eoneerted attaek will be made by ad 
nistrators, state departments of edueation, 
att boards and colleges to remedy the situa 
GEORGE E. SCHLESSER 

(ASSISTANT PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, 
COLGATE UNIVERSITY, 


HAMILTON, NEW YorK 


RETESTING FRESHMAN ENGLISH 

COOPERATIVE English tests, given for a num 
ber of years to incoming freshmen and upper 
other 


furnished conclusive evidence that 


classmen, as well as observations, had 
the student 
population of the College of Arts and Sciences, 
Georgetown University, was relatively superior 
n active and passive English vocabulary, but 
deficient in spelling and usage. For some time, 
remedial courses had been given to overcome 
this shortcoming but, due to the lack of any 
neasure of advancement other than the judg- 
ent of the respective teachers, the effect of 
these courses remained obscure. To clarify the 
the dean of freshmen ordered a retest 


ing of the freshman class of 1940 in April, 19-41, 


results, 


after seven months of remedial instruction. 

The test given initially, in September 1940 

Cooperative English Test, Form P) could not 

be used in retesting since it had been employed 
in several ways for purposes of instruction. 
Cooperative English Test, Form O, was used in- 
stead as a retest. This change did not interfere 
materially with eomparability, since conversion 
tables into standard units were available for 
both tests. 

A number of useful conclusions could be de- 
rived from this experiment : 

It was first established that the advance of the 
group as a whole from its original standing was 
significant, and that remedial instruction, some- 
times questioned as to its usefulness, is worth 


while. The achieved improvement, furthermore, 
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was compared with “normal” national advance, 
using the tables of norms published by the Co 


operative Test Service of the Ameriean Council 


on Edueation. In this way, the result of reme 


dial instruction Was isolated and measured in 


terms of national percentiles 
The freshman ¢lass at Georgetown Univer Sty 
Whose schol 


is divided into three sub groups, 


astic characteristics were known in part only 


It was assumed that the whole treshman elass is 
homogeneous and therefore no variation was in 
troduced as to instruction given to the ditferent 


sub-groups. 

An analysis of the magnitudes of advance ot 
the three groups, however, produced the result 
that one of the sub groups Was sufficiently dis 
tinct from the others to warrant different treat 
ment in the future of similar groups. Unto 


tunately, such diagnosis seems possible only 


after instruction. The present freshman group 
could not have been known to contain a hetero 
geneous group trom an analvsis of achievement, 
for with respect to the original test it appeared 
to be homogeneous. Achievement is, therefore, 
only a rough index of teachability. 

The remedial course proved to be partie larly 
successful in the improvement of spelling but 
less so in usage. Vocabulary, despite its high 
initial standing, continued improving at a rate 


The 


pattern of improvement is similar in each ot 


intermediate between spelling and usage. 


the sub-groups. 

Total advances in standard units were corre 
lated with grades given to freshmen in English 
at the end of the first semester, in order to get 
some picture of the relation between class stand 
ing, presumably based on achievement, and ad 
vance. The correlation turned out to be eurvill 
near. The best students showed no advance at 
all, the average students improved most, B and 
DD students advaneed less than the average stu 
dents, while those who failed still derived notice 
able benefit from instruction. 

This 
been noticed by others, that traditional grading 


rather strange result suggests, as has 
or even grading by objective achievement, neg 
glects to measure the peculiar result of school 
ing, viz., improvement. Furthermore, it lends 
some support to the seemingly ineradicable ten 
dency of formal instruction to be concerned par- 
weak, 

The 


ticularly with the mediocre and even 


rather than with the outstanding, student 
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de-spread eritiersim that our schools neglect even the weak student. Our experiment sug 
thie iftted student ight overlook the possibility rests such possibility in one field. 
that vroup nstruction is most etherent, meas- Py a SOLTERER 
ired in tf of advance and not in terms of GEORGETOWN UNIVERSITY, 
levemel en dealing with the average, or WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Reports .....» 





DEMOCRACY, EDUCATION AND THE 
WORLD CRISIS 

ittee on Educational Recommenda 
National Couneil of Edueation 1s 
made up as follows: Frank N. 


iversity ot 


Freeman, dean, 
‘ation, U California 


(Berkeley), chairman; William G, Carr, W. W. 


Newton 


School of iHdue 


Charters, George S. Counts, Edwards, 


Carter V. Good, Ben G. Graham, Charles H. 
Judd, Paul R. Mort, F. W. Reeves, John W. 
Sexson, Frank W. Thomas, Goodwin B. Watson, 
Helen Brad] \ 


F 
year’s recommendations has 
by the chairman of the committee in 
an attempt to summarize the sense of the eom- 


and the eouneil. It is the outgrowth of a 


mittee 

discussion by correspondence among the mem- 
hers of the committee prior to the meeting, of 
two sessions of the committee during the mecting 
and of the general discussion at the session of the 


counell February 25. In the preliminary eorre- 
pondence a series of twenty questions, under 
live general heads, was drawn up. Statements 
on most of these questions were contributed by 
members of the committee. The committee in 
session selected six of these to be presented at 


the open meeting. 


The following is the sub- 
stance of this presentation, as modified slightly 
in the hght of the open discussion. 


Question 1. What are the enduring and what 
are the changing characteristics of democracy? 
Answer. Democracy is in everyone’s mouth. 
The 
practices and policies, from freedom of enterprise 


coneept is used to justify the most diverse 


with a minimum of governmental control to a high 
degree of governmental or social control. Used 
definition it obscures the issues and 


thus without 


serves only as an emotionalized slogan. Before we 


ean know what edueation should do about it we 
must clarify the concept. 

The idea of democracy appears in three forms 
which differ in their permanence and universality. 
The underlies all the 


rest. 


first is the core idea which 


The second comprehends certain processes or 


principles of living which are of very general valid 
ity, but are subject to some qualification or modit 
eation to suit the circumstanees. The third consists 
of institutions and struetures of control which ar 
set up by society to enable it to harmonize thi 
activities of individuals and to carry on comm 

struetures ari 


enterprises. These institutions and 


subject to change which is sometimes slow an 
sometimes rapid. 

The core idea of democracy is respect for th 
individual and a conviction of the inherent dignity 
and worth of each person. This is very nearly, if 
not actually, a religious coneept or attitude. It 
more than a concept; it is an article of faith. It 
is a matter of feeling as well as of thought. It is 
a fundamental postulate, growing out of intuition 
more than reasoning. 

The core idea is enduring and final. It does not 
vary and it is not subject to compromise. It is 
approved flatly and irrevocably in all systems or 
ideologies which would make of the person an in 
strument or a means, or would set up any entity, 
such as the state, in overlordship over the individual. 
The state is the servant of the individual, not the 
individual of the state. Every process or institution 
must be judged according to its agreement or dis 
agreement with this fundamental idea. 

The processes of democracy are best exemplified 
by the civil liberties: freedom of speech, assembly, 
worship, the press, ete. These are derived from the 
core idea and are nearly universal. They are not 
entirely so, however. Being derived, they are some- 
what empirical. There be circumstances in 
which they need to be qualified. The freedom of 
one person to speak may affect the rights of an 
Democracy demands that they be 
The freedom of one 
Hence the 


may 


other person. 
given equal consideration. 
person is relative to that of another. 
processes need to be examined in their effects wit! 
reference to the fundamental principle. 

The eore idea is permanent, the processes are sub- 
jeet to only small change or qualification, but the 
institutions and structures of control have to be 
kept continually up to date in order to adapt them 
to new conditions. The town meeting may best 
serve a small community, the representative as- 


sembly a large one. A system of free competition 
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ay suit an economy in which the tools are owned 


by the individual workmen, and it may need to be 


dified when the tools are owned by large cor 
tions. The actions of children may be econ 


olled more directly by parents and teachers than 


actions of adults. The actions of adults may 
eer in peacetime than in time of war. 
Che distinetion between the forms of the 


coneept 
demoeracy has a vital bearing on the handling 
Much of this will be 


Some of the outlines of the mode of treat 


demoeracy in the sehool. 
ment are sketched in the next section. 
Question 2. What ean the schools do to cultivate 
ie responsibility and the democratie way of life? 
{nswer. The duty of the school in this regard is 
to cultivate loyalty, faith and emotional attachment, 
mote participation and develop understanding. 
three parts of the task are often put in the 

erse order. This is done to discourage the ¢ 
ation of blind devotion through flag waving and 
ther patriotie exercises. Which part has priority, 
the 
vhether we are thinking of the core idea of demoe 


To establish 


the intellectual or emotional, depends on 


cy or its processes and institutions. 
eptance, loyalty and faith in the worth of the 
son, we use affirmation, example, emotional ap 

il, and try to develop intuition accompanied by 
feeling. On the other hand, to cultivate judgment 
concerning our institutions and methods of proce 
ure, we try to bring about calm and painstaking 
scrutiny of all the pertinent facts bearing on each 
specifie question. For both purposes, we try to give 
the feel of democracy as a basis both of attachment 
to the core idea and of an understanding of ques 
tions of institutional form and procedure, by pro 
viding participation in group activities. Both feel 


ing and understanding, so far as they are sound, 


grow out of such first-hand experience. 
Question 8. 


participate in community planning? 


How may the school eneourage and 


Answer. The school is only one of a number of 


agencies in each community which is eoneerned 
with the welfare and the education, broadly con 
ceived, of children and youth. It is chiefly respon 
sible for intellectual development and specific forms 
of learning. It shares with other agencies respon 
sibility for the development of character and the 
prevention of delinquency, for health, for recreation 
The 


promotion of these enterprises requires the setting 


and for vocational guidance and placement. 


up of definite forms of organization and procedures. 
It also the 
munity favorable to the proper development of 


involves creation of a type of com 
young people. 
School people should take an active part in pro- 


moting the coordination of all the agencies con 
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cerned with young people and, if necessary, should 
take the initiative in bringing it about. They 
should share in responsibility for the type of com 


munity in which children live as well as for the 


schooling they receive. 


An example of a field in which coordination is 


necessary is voeational edueation, guidanee and 


placement. The public employment agency, for ex 


ample, needs the occupationally significant infor 
which the 


The 


information 


mation about each potential worker 


available. 


the 


schools could, and should, make 


schools, on the other hand, need 


about occupations and employment opportunities 
that the 


tematie interchange of this kind of information is 


employment offices can provide. A sys 


essential if vocational guidance is to be realistic 


and vocational preparation is to be clearly adjusted 
to the realities of employment. 

Where effective working relationsh ps exist be 
local 


tween schools and the publie-employment ser 


vice, the employment office is in a position to refe1 
to the schools those applicants whose employability 


in the defense program e¢alls for further training 


Those officers are also in a position to analyze the 
applicant occupationally, and reeommend that he 
be given the type of training for which he has r 


vealed an interest and aptitude, and for whie 


actual or impending labor shortages exist. 
Question 4. What should be the 


gram for publie education for the months and years 


financial 


pro 
immediately ahead ? 

We 
within as 
There 


national history when the dangers were so grea 


the building of 


from 


Answer, must strengthen 


democracy well as its defense 


dangers without. has been no time in ou 


from allowing a generation to grow up with a larg 
minority incapable of appreciating our freedom, 
both intellectually and emotionally. Publie educa 
a first thing along with defens« 


that a 


tion must be made 
It is 


increasingly clear school system’ 


effectiveness in using available knowledge to de 
velop citizens for effective living in our democracy 


level of 


increasingly clear that most of the schools in some 


is related to its financial support. It is 


states and some of the schools in most states are 
now financially on a level so low as to 
that effective 
ness in the schools of the nation is dependent in 
the 


democracy. Furthermore, it is clear 


critical degree on existence of schools in a 


goodly number of communities operating on a com 


paratively high level—schools that develop and try 


out improved practices, that provide the testing 
ground for the national school system. In the past 


they have served because of the interest of able 


communities in providing improved education for 


their own children. During the depression, how 


Pee Ae rarnameneltnnn nai 
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ever, they have been subjected to many retarding 
influences, We are now in danger of having their 


numbet aanpye rously reduced and their freedom to 


wt desti ive limited. The American people can 

not afford te ive this happen. Finally, it is in 

crea uy ‘ r that publie education is an eco 

Basted f : that expendi 

Home productive enterprise and that expend) 
fure on dueation is a national investment. 

The facts lead inexorably to the conclusion that 

he An people must continue to face forward 


i¢ education. 


Action is 


nh financing pub 


needed along four lines: 


sorely 


1, Federal support to make possible an adequate 
minimum of school support in every state in the 
Union. This must be in addition to any specialized 
efforts the federal government may see fit to em 
bark upon 

Accel tion of equalization of support within 


Shoring up of home rule for education by im 


proving organization, by removing undue burdens 
from the property tax (by state aid) and by chan 

ng ate aetivity into helpful lines and away 
from home-rule-destroying restrictions such as tax 


bud 


encouragement of able and particularly 


mitations and central tary review. 


ir ( 
od 


communities to support outstanding 


schools and the stimulation of pioneering efforts by 
refusing to withdraw state aids that may seem too 
great when viewed from the angle of equalization 


ine instances by increasing state aid 


ind the range of local freedom to act. 


What should be the relation between 
schools, condueted by the states and loeal 


communities, and activities of an educational nature 


onnected with the new federal enterprises, such 
is the CCC and the NYA? 

Inswer. No final answer can be given at the 
present time. On the one hand, the federal gov 


ernment is able to command and to mobilize re 


sources, to organize and set machinery in motion to 
an extent not possible to loeal communities and thus 
to meet emergencies more effectively. On the other 
hand, it is desirable, in aecordanee with American 


tradition, to keep edueation so far as_ possible 


under the control and direction of loeal communi 


ies. Particular problems must be worked out with 
these facets and principles in mind. 

\ more specifie recommendation may be made 
The 


NYA has, for several years, provided a work-and- 


by way of example in reference to the NYA. 
related-training program. This year, such related 
training as is being provided is administered by the 
schools. Careful evaluation of the results achieved 

should be made, after sufficient experience has been 
f aecumulated., If the that the 


evidence indicates 
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present plan is successful and has reasonable pos 
the 


is more ¢losely in 


sibilities for further success, present plan 


should be continued, since it 
accordance with the accepted administrative theory 
and practice of American education, In the pres 
ent situation, in which both federal and state agen 
cies are engaged in the education of youth, the 
position of the schools will be strengthened in direet 


proportion to their understanding of 


and concern 
for, youth, both in and out of school. 

Question 6. What are desirable qualities of pres 
ent day citizenship? 

Answer, In the development of the qualities of 
citizenship necessary for the effective conduct of 
the democratic way of life in the United States at 
the present time, consideration should be given, not 
only to the political aspeet of citizenship, but also 
to the social and economic aspect. 

Civie education should give adequate attention 
to the rights and privileges of citizens under our 
form of government, as well as to their duties and 
responsibilities, 

The duties and responsibilities of the citizen in a 


democratie state arise from a definite concept of 


the relation of the state to the individual. We 
reject the thesis that men are the pawns of the 
state or of any other social institution. On the 
contrary, we regard the state and other institutions 
as the servants of mankind. We look upon th 
civie rights and duties and relationships as_ the 


authors of the Declaration of Independence did, 
holding that governments are instituted among men 
to provide opportunity for life, liberty and the 
pursuit of happiness; that they operate by the 
consent of the governed; and that a government 
which operates without popular consent or which 
does not confer opportunities for life, liberty and 
the pursuit of happiness is a species of tyranny 
which the people are obliged to reject. 

It is useful to distinguish three qualities of citi- 
First, the 
citizen should develop a clear understanding of the 
This in 


volves a study of the origin of that society, of its 


zenship which are to be developed. 
nature and values of democratie society. 


history and development, of the problems which 
confront it, of its shortcomings and achievements, 
and, in some measure, of the competing forms of 
society. 

Second, the successful attainment of good citizen 
ship requires that practice be obtained in modes of 
behavior which are in accordance with the ethical 
values The life of 
the school, therefore, should be organized in such 
a way as to afford young people a continually ex- 


which a democracy cherishes. 


panding opportunity to behave in democratie ways 
with reference to various social and group problems. 
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i the community can be organized in a compat 


Way, the efforts of the school are supported 


ecome more effective. 
desirable characteristic of citizenship 
development of strong loyalties to the ethical 


s which have been learned and practiced. This 


. » ? 
lement is developed in many people, though 


i all, by rituals, flag salutes, national anthems 


d the like. It is easy to overdo this element. 


it is an essential ingredient of good citizen 
harmful ingredient if it 


can become a 


nes a substitute for intelligent appreciation 


values of democracy and consistent practice 


ying those values. 


Research... 
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Citizenship education is most effeetive when it 


strikes a proper balanee among all three aspects of 


citizenship. This balance will vary from time to 
time according to the problems confr ng it 
democracy and according to the levels of ma 
of the individuals concerned. 

The above report is the first annual report to 


be made to the National Couneil of Edueation at 
its mid-year meeting by its standing committer 
on educational recommendations. 
PRESIDENT, 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF EDUCATION 





SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS 
IN NEBRASKA 


1937-38, each of the 510 Nebraska publie 


THE 


1 systems 


having one or more accredited 


rh schools! employed a superintendent of 


hools. A large majority of the systems were 
" 


and all were highly independent, county 


tate supervision being at a minimum. 
Owing to the marked degree of local autonomy 
nd, more importantly, to the nature of his task, 
the superintendent of schools in Nebraska holds 


The 


vhich this fact is reflected in his professional 


extremely important position. extent 


tus is partially revealed by this report. 


lo make possible an adequate exploration of 


possibility of a relationship between size of 
hool system and professional status, the school 
ystems were divided into enrolment groups as 
110; 110-189; 190-349; 


more.” The percentage 


Dd 


Fewer than 


0-L199, and 1200 or 
of the total number of school systems repre- 
sented by each enrolment group was 29.4, 29.8, 


23.3, 14.1 and 3.3, respectively. 


‘Secondary schools are accredited by the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska on the basis of data collected 
nually and filed in the office of the university 

vaminer, Official statistics of the State Depart- 
ment of Publie Instruction for 1937-38 show that, 
of the 83,137 pupils enrolled in publie high schools, 


77,028, or 92.7 per cent., attended accredited high 





chools. 

Classification was based on net enrolments as 
of the second week of the school year, 1937-38. 
The five groups correspond closely to the high- 
school-size groups used by Cecil Winfield Seott and 
Harold O. Ried, School Review, 47: 121-27, Feb 
1939, 


ruary, 


for the study were obtained from the 


Data 


annual high-school reports (Form A) and class 


schedules for 1937-38, which are on file in the 
office of the State Superintendent of Publ 


Instruction. Specific information collected had 
to do with the sex of the superintendent, his or 
her college training and educational experience, 
the division of his or her working day among 
teaching, study hall and administrative activitie 

A summary Ob practically 


1) Table l. 


and his or her salary. 

all data aceumulated appear 
1} 

FINDINGS 


The Nebraska public-school superinten 


In 1937-38 only 


sex. 
deney is definitely a man’s job. 
four school systems, or about 0.8 per cent. ol the 
total, employed women as superintendent 
Three of the 
enrolment group and the other in the next small 
est. 

College the Nebraska 


school superintendents have had rather limited 


these systems were in smallest 


Training. On whole, 


professional training and may be considered 
inadequately prepared for their positions. The 
bachelor’s degree is the highest held by approx! 
mately two thirds of them; one third hold nothing 
higher than the master’s degree; only one super 
intendent has the doctor’s degree. The propor 
tion of superintendents with graduate training 
is, however, almost twice as great as the propor 
tion holding graduate degrees and the mean 
number of graduate credit semester hours ap 
proaches the amount ordinarily required for the 


master’s degree. 
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A positive relationship exists between size of 
school system and amount of training. Only 
7.6 per cent. of the administrators in the smallest 
systems have graduate degrees as compared to 
80 per cent. in the largest systems; and the per- 


centage having graduate eredit increases from 
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Nebraska than from the state teachers college. 
the independent colleges of Nebraska or the out 
of-state institutions, the percentage being 37.1 
as compared to 24.9, 20.2 and 17.8, respectively, 
With one exception, the four types of institu- 
tions are represented in all-size groups but there 


TABLE 1 


EDUCATIONAL PREPARATION AND EXPERIENCE, SCHEDULED DUTIES AND ANNUAL SALARIES OF SUPERINTENDENTS 
ov NEBRASKA PuBsLic-SCHOOL SYSTEMS HAVING ACCREDITED HIGH SCHOOLS, 1937-38 








Superintendents of school systems with enrolments of* 





Se a All 
Type of data Fewer 1,200 or schools 
‘ ‘ ( Qn ¢ = 8 : 
than 110 110-189 190-349 350-1,199 "one 
Highest degree held: 
Bachelor's or equivalent 
ION Sale Winve ss e's acoIR NS 13 116 62 16 2 330 
Pe SOME 0 sia leeats oe a alae a eae 92.4 76.3 52.5 yy 4 20 66.4 
Master's 
POD: 64 Viedes eh es 11 36 56 56 : | 166 
eer ONG. ec e-aetare. bce bate le 7.6 23.7 47.5 77.8 70.0 33.4 
Phop 
POO 560s d0 4 0h See ee 1 1 
ee EE sinc ko eo Ow ew ‘ 10.0 0.2 
Graduate credit : 
Number supts. having ...... 77 104 SS 57 1 330 
Per cent, BAVING .ccssceces 51.3 GOS.4 74.0 79.2 41.2 65.3 
Mean no. semester hours ... 18.0 24.2 30.4 39 44.7 27.5 
Institutions granting highest 
degrees : 
University of Nebraska 
PRIN als we ain d eG cals soe wic ar) 16 52 3 6 182 
Rae? AIG ug 4:5 ke ee een 24.8 SOD 1 59.7 66.7 37.1 
State teachers colleges 
PMMEDGE 4 cdaaNwases sue 5 no 17 18 7 122 
gee rn BOD 31.1 15.4 9.7 24.9 
Independent colleges 
PONEROE. wav ksi2. cae claiee ea es 5 Y4 38 24 4 1 99 
PRR, Sk hia ia's, Sates aKa Py IY | 25.2 20.5 5.6 Li.1 20.2 
Out-of-state colleges 
PORIOIRE Sin wlaelite xiea's eee 2 20 23 18 2 87 
Peto nee a css a woe ee 17.0 13.2 19.7 25.0 22:2 17.8 
Mean number of years of educa- 
tional experience : 
In present position .......... A 3.8 8 6.7 A 4.6 
Ti SEL. OMRON <6 6s occ cds os 10.0 11.9 12.9 17.6 26.8 12.8 
Mean per cent. of the school day 
spent in 
Tenching classes ........0.00. 65.6 52.6 36.1 17.9 45.3 
Study hall supervision ...... ; 144 15.1 13.5 5.2 se 12.6 
Administrative work ......... 22.0 32.4 50.4 76.9 100.0 42.1 
Annual salaries : 
Ce OS er OR ee eos 92,150 $1,415 $1.722 $2,324 $4,104 $1,624 
NE WA same aaa io ot we eee . $720-1,900 $990-2,100 $1,125-2,250 $1,500-3,150 $2,400-7,120 $720—7,120 


* The first-size group includes 150 superintendents and the others, in order, 152, 119, 72 and 17. Data of 
all types were either complete or practically so for the superintendents of each group except the largest and 
were sufliciently complete in this case, save for graduate credit figures, to be considered representative. 


51.3 in the smallest enrolment group to 79.2 in 
the next to the largest. 

Althongh no evidenee is at hand coneerning 
the nature of the training of superintendents, 
the probability is that, in many instances, it has 
included but little if any specific preparation 
This is well-nigh a 
foregone conelusion in the ease of superinten- 


for administrative work. 


dents with no graduate training, sinee school 
administration is taught mainly on the graduate 
level. 

A larger proportion of superintendents hold 
their highest degrees from the University of 


are important differences in the degree of rep 
resentation. University graduates are approxi- 
mately as common as any other type in the two 
smallest enrolment groups and decidedly more 
common in the three largest. Graduates of state 
teachers colleges are concentrated heavily in the 
two smallest enrolment groups and graduates of 
independent institutions in the three smallest. 
Virtually all superintendents holding highest de- 
grees from out-of-state institutions are distrib- 
uted rather evenly among the first four groups. 

Educational Experience. As a group, Ne- 
braska superintendents average 4.6 years of 





t 
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erience in their present positions and 12.8 

in all positions. Experience in present 
tions actually ranges from 1 to 30 years, and 
ill positions from 1 to 41 years. Size of 


system is positively related to years of 


«perience, and inereases for superintendents of 
two largest groups are definitely greater than 
se for the two preceding groups. For super- 

tendents In systems enrolling fewer than 110 


the mean years of experience in present 


ipils 
sitions is 3.5; in all positions, 10. Corre- 
ponding figures for superintendents in systems 
nrolling 1,200 or more pupils are 13.4 and 26.8. 

Scheduled Duties. The typical Nebraska pub 
«school superintendent devotes considerably 

re of the time school is in session each day to 
teaching elasses and supervising study halls than 
he does to administrative work, including super 

sion. Mean percentages for all superinten- 
dents for the three types of duties are 45.3, 12.6 
nd 42.1, respectively. An inverse relationship 
exists between size of system and amount of time 
devoted to teaching and study-hall supervision, 

nd a positive relationship between size and time 

ven to administrative duties. In the smallest 

stems, superintendents devote on the average 
75 per cent. of the scheduled school day to teach- 

¢ and study-hall supervision; in the largest 

ystems they have no such duties. 

Salaries. Nebraska publie-school superinten- 
dents are in general poorly paid. The mean 
annual salary in 1937-38 was $1,624 and the 
range of annual salaries was from $720 to $7,120. 
Mean annual salaries increased from the smallest 
enrolment group to the largest and group inere 
ments became progressively larger. Annual sal 
ary ranges naturally reflected the upward trend 
and also indieated much variation in salary 
figures. Highest annual salaries for the several 
enrolment groups were from two to almost three 
times as great as lowest salaries, and there was 
considerable overlapping among the salary 
ranges. 

Conclusions. Data presented in this study 
reveal that the typical Nebraska superintendent 
of schools is a man whose highest degree is the 
bachelor’s, but who has completed 27.5 semester 
hours of graduate study. He received his degree 
trom a Nebraska state institution, has held his 


present position 4.6 years and has been in educa 
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tional work 12.8 years. He teaches elasses and 
supervises study halls considerably more 
half of each scheduled school day and has the 
remainder of the day for administrative work, 
including supervision. His annual salary is 
$1,624. 

The professional status of the typieal super 
intendent of schools appears to be inferior to 
the importance of the post that he holds. Em 
ployed to fill one of the key positions in the 
community, he seems to be inadequately trained, 
to have insufficient time for administrative work 
and to be paid less than his services should be 
worth. The only suggestion inherent in this 
study for improving the status of the superin 
tendent is to be found in the close relationship 
between size of school system and status factors. 
It appears that enlargement of the former would 
probably be accompanied by improvement of the 
latter. 

Ceci, WINFIELD Scorr 

PROFESSOR OF SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION, 

UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA 
Orro G. Rurr 
BuRSAR, CHADRON STATE TEACHERS 
COLLEGE, 
CHADRON, NEBRASKA 
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ALEXANDER, F. MATTHIAS, The Universal Con 
stant in Living. Pp. xlii+270. Illustrated. 
Kk. P. Dutton and Company, Ine. 1941. $2.50. 


Concerned with the nature of human reaction in its 
bearing upon individual and mass activity, this vol 
ume on “the true integration of human behavior” 
should be of interest to the lay publie as well as to 
those in the field of education. 


BAKST, AARON. Mathematics Its Magic and 
Mastery. Pp. xiv + 790. Illustrated. D. Van 
Nostrand Company, Ine., 250 Fourth Avenue, 
New York. 1941. $3.95. 


This book is designed to make mathematics interest 
ing. The subject is not treated formally; abstract 
conceptions and “uninteresting and abstruse proce 
dures are completely avoided"; yet at the same time 
the book is sufficiently complete to give a broad pic 
ture of mathematical fundamentals, “Mathematics, 
in order to be appreciated by those who do not have 
a flare for the intangible, must be seen in the light 
of its versatility in the various fields of human en 
deavor.”” This is very much the central theme of 
this work. 
e 


Te a¢ he r Pupil Re lationship ‘ 
1941. $1.25. 
personality 


which may 
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AXTER, BERNICE. 
Pp. 166. Maemillan, 
A depiction of the 
ments of the successful 


require 
prove 


composite 
teacher 
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13 I]. ¢ % / / Vate als in 
. | Study No. 8, The Division 
d | 1 Studies, George Peabody 
( f for | he. I) ! Put hed by 

the « Nashville, Tem 1941. 
It ! been ‘ cooperation with the 
( Reso ‘ 1 Edueation and the 
( (‘u ( Problems nd tesenreh 
‘ he S ern Association of Colleges and Second 
i el} It has been prepared to help teachers 
} ) md loeal 
I ‘ in wialscience Classes IXmphasis has 
Ll upon leaflet charts and booklets which 

: 
e 
| or ID 1 I R. FINCH Pro 
S V A Man f reachers 
. Interested in Producing Amateur 
| I 151 Illustrated. The Na 
t ( Peacl s of English, 211 West 
ONt ( 1] 

1 i} Wa \ survey of World 
( }? Ie Oxford Book Company, 
{ \ Ne \ 1941. 75¢. 

the background of World War 
IT, ad i iry campaigns, analyzes the 
including the réle of the United 
S flown a basis for judging the prob 
} { ‘ evelopment 
& 
) I TI The Great Law of Our Land—A 
Dext rkbook on the Constitution of the United 
- ‘ | istrated, Ameriean Edu 
Press, Inc., 580 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
4] 
Planned elf hing text-workbook, to be used 
ince ‘ by each pupil with a minimum of guid 
he teacher It is intended either for an 
n e two- or three-week course on the Constitu 
hroughout a semester to parallel the other 
social tudic 
© 
OST WILLIAM TRUFANT. Jnstalment Selling 
( Pul Aff s Pamphlets). Pp. 
| Pul Affairs Committee, Ine., 30 Roeke 
f ? Ne \ 1941, 10¢; quantity 
Lise ng such questions as: why the government 
! ilment buying ; some cautions in buying 
fa ind unfair ments of finaneing 
‘ effects of instalment buying on prosperity 
ad ae n 
e 
I] Max J. (editor). Radio and English 
] } Iixperienees, Problems, and Proce 
dures (The National Couneil of Teaehers of En 
h, English Monograph No. 14). Pp. viii 
1 I). Appleton-Century 1941, $2.00, 
Including “The Background of Radio,” “History and 
Probl of Mducational Broadeasts,”” “English and 
Radio Radio in Education \ Bibliography of 
Publication ind of Sources of Useful Material.” 
os 
J I is, ] NK ( Director of the Study The 
S fssociation S ] \ Report of the 








Work with the Thirty-Three Cooperating Second- 
ary Schools. Pp. vii+68. Commission on Cur- 
ris Problems and Research of the Southern 
\s t n of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 
104] 

The Southern Association Study is a cooperative en 


SCHOOL AND SOCIETY 


VoL. 54, No. 1398 


deavor, regional in scope, sponsored by the Southe: 

Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools 
Throughout the work of the study, effort has been 
focused on the development ot means by which 


and others in certain edu 


Ors 





teachers, administ 


cational centers might bring all available knowledg 
to bear on the improvement of their programs Fu 
ture publications in a planned series will deseribs 
other activities in which the study has engaged and 
an account of work done in cooperation with a nur 
ber of teacher-training institutions in the south 
e 
Lo» THOMAS EF. ‘‘Cost of Power Farming 


Accomplishments. ”’ 
Experiment Station, 


College. P 


Its Improvements and Work 
Bulletin 305, Agricultural 
North Dakota Agricultural 
1941. 


e 
MuNSON, GRACE E., and LESTER J. SCHLOERI 
I] agh School Course Wn Self-Appra sal and Ca 
reers—Teacher’s Manual. Pp. 107. Bureat 
of Child Study, Board of Education, City ot 


Chicago, 1941. Limited supply, 25¢. 
Including administrative features and objectives of 
the course; methods of presentation ; administration 
of the testing program; self-appraisal-sequence les 
son plans; careers-sequence plans ; bookshe 
for self-appraisal and careers, 
6 
JAMES FREDERICK. 
and Physical Education Function 
Departments of Edueation.’’ Bulletin 
1940, No. 6, Monograph No. 14. U.S. Office ot 
Kduecation. Pp. vi+ 106. Washington: 
ernment Printing Office. 1941. 15¢. 
The history of supervision in the various phases of 
health work and physical education is traced in this 
monograph; its statutory background is sketched 


lesson 


ROGERS, ““Supervision of 
Health 


of State 


as a 


Gov 


and the methods now in use are described. 
* 
RYANS, DAVID G. Measuring the Intellectual and 


Cultural Backgrounds of Teaching Candidates 
An Analysis of the Results of the Second Annual 
Administration of the National Teacher Exami 
(Series N. T. E.. Vol. 1, No.1). Pp. 28 
Test Service, ACE, 15 Amsterdan 
York, 1941. 
e 
Seventy-fourth Annual Report of the State Board 
of Edueation, Maryland, Showing Conditions ot 
the Publie Schools of Maryland for the yea 
ending July 31, 1940. Pp. 384. Published by 
the State Department of Edueation, Baltimor 
1941. 


nations 
Cooperat ive 


Avenue, New 


e 
Group Activities in College and 
Pp. xili+ 361. Harper. 


STRANG, RUTH. 
Secondary  Sehool. 
1941. $4.00. 

A source book of techniques and procedures by which 
schools and may step up “their accepted 
responsibility for making democracy mean what it 
says.” The writer “brings together . . all that 
scattered literature and research offer on how to ini 
tiate, finance. supervise and coordinate extracurricu 
lar group activities,” and considers “their crucial 
value as training grounds for democratic action.” 

e 

MARGARET KESSLER, 

HAL! QUEST. Library Guidance 

Pp. xiii+ 308.  Tlustrated. John 

Sons, Ine., 440 Fourth Avenue, New York. 

$2.75. 

This volume attempts to apply library science to the 

needs of secondary-school teachers by explaining in 

detail what the teacher needs to know about the 
library to the end that he may guide his pupils in 
an increasingly independent use of source materials 


colleges 


and ALFRED L. 
for Teachers. 
Wiley and 
1941. 
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